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Tue House has passed but two measures of national importance dur- 
ing the week, one, the Anti-Polygamy Bill of Mr. Cullom—if, after so 
much alteration, he would still choose to be called the father of it; 
the other, a bill fixing one year’s residence as a necessary qualification 
hereafter fot appointment to any cadetship from any given district. 
With this, and with sundry resolutions aimed at parties not members 
of the House, and asking for their dismissal or court-martial, the in- 
vestigations closed, and the committee was discharged. The Tariff 
Bill has been discussed with as much vigor as if anybody expected it 
to pass, Messrs. Allison and Kelley being the principal speakers, of 
course, on opposite sides. The President's message on the decline of 
American commerce was received on Wednesday, but excited no par- 
ticular interest. It was on the same day that Gen. Ames’s case was 
under discussion in the Senate, with Mr. Carpenter to vindicate the 
Judiciary Committee and its respect for constitutional provisions, No 
decision was reached, On Friday, Mr. Wilson introduced a bill to reduce 
the army by one-fifth, but in a way to mitigate the hardships of reduc- 
tion, spare the feelings of deserving officers, and, at the same time, effect 
a material saving in that branch of the service. The Senate has, how- 
ever, been chiefly engrossed, in executive sessions, with the San Domin- 
go treaty, on which Senators Sumner and Schurz have spoken with 
great force and ability, and Senator Morton at least with a vast deal of 
patience, since he is said to have traced the progress of the island from 
its discovery by Columbus to the present day—no slight job, as every- 
body knows who has attempted to study the history of either half of 
Hispaniola. On Tuesday, Mr. Sherman pushed the Texas Bill through 
the Senate, and the proclamation of the Fifteenth Amendment will 
probably have been made ere this reaches our readers. 





The San Domingo treaty seems to have no chance of ratification, the 
majority of the Senate being apparently, and doubtless, for various 
reasons, unalterably, opposed to annexations of territory—a result over 
which hardly anybody will grieve except the President, who, it must 
be admitted, in getting this scheme up chose a most unfortunate sub- 
ject for his enterprise. With the South in the condition it is in now, 
and a committee sitting at Washington to take evidence on Ku-Klux 
outrages, and the army dwindling to a handful, it would be madness 
to annex territory occupied by blacks who have passed half a century 
in intestine war, and whom it would probably take half a century more 
to reconcile to the humdrum of peace. By the way, we trust that any 
enquiry that is made into the condition of Tennessee will be conducted 
with gravity, and in a sceptical, and not a credulous, spirit. What has 
occurred in Georgia has given a large horde of adventurers a direct in- 
terest in getting up stories of “outrages,” and we trust they will be 
well sifted before Congress again sets about overturning a State gov- 
ernment by way of keeping the peace. We have heard nothing yet said 
about Tennessee as an excuse for fresh reconstruction which may not 
be also said of New York. If Senter was elected by fraud, so was Hoff- 
man; and if life be unsafe, justice badly administered, and prisons 
loosely guarded in Tennessee, so they are here. So if Senter be ousted, 
and a provisional government set up at Nashville, justice and comity 
will call for a similar display of vigor at Albany. 





The Tariff Bill is making very slow progress, and it begins to 
appear. tolerably certain that there will be no change this session. For 
an increase of duties, either directly or indirectly, the House does not 
seem to be prepared, while there is a strong demand out of doors for a 
decrease; and, under these circumstances, protectionists, for the first 
time in nine years, show signs of timidity and of willingness to be con- 
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tent with what they have got. But then, with the tariff as it is, 
rest is impossible ; it is only by changes every year or so that its object 
can be accomplished, 





General Sherman has written a characteristic letter on the Army 
Bill, addressed to Senator Wilson, the Chairman of the Military Com- 
mittee of the Senate, in which he says, in his usual forcible style, many 
things which it is very discreditable to the House of Representatives 
that it should have been left for him to say. He alleges that the law 
of 1869, which broke up twenty regiments of infantry, prohibited all 
further appointments or promotions in the staff corps till the prohibi- 
tion should be removed by Congress ; so that the whole staff corps and 
departments are now disappearing as fast as the present officers die, 
and the present bill makes no provision for their continuance. He 
speaks with some bitterness of the proposed absolute discharge of two 
major-generals and two brigadiers, and the degradation of the heads 
of bureaus from the rank of brigadier, which they now hold, to that 
of colonel—this being really, as he points out, in the nature of a 
penalty which should never be inflicted except by sentence of a court- 
martial. The saving of $3,000,000 a year, which General Logan pro- 
niises as the result of the bill, General Sherman declares will not be 
secured, inasmuch as the money to be taken from the higher grades it is 
proposed to give to the lower grades, As to the “invidious compari- 
sons” which have been made between the salaries of the Chief-Justice 
and cabinet ministers and that of the General, he points out that 
whatever shame there is in the matter arises out of the fact, not that 
the salary of the General-in-Chief is too high, but that those of the 
Chief-Justice and cabinet ministers are too low, and that he holds it to 
be a shame that a country with forty millions of people should stint 
their Chief-Justice and cabinet ministers as this Government now does. 
Finally, in an outburst of honest indignation, he says (in substance) 
what some member of the House should have said for him, that he has 
earned his pay, be it high or low; that, during the war, when filling 
the world with his fame, helping in no inconsiderable degree to save 
the country, and commanding more men than the Duke of Wellington 
ever commanded, he lived and supported his family on less pay than 
Wellington's private secretary received, and asks—what the economical 
saints and purists of the House will find it hard to answer—* What 
money would pay Meade for Gettysburg? What, Sheridan for Win- 
chester and Five Forks?) What, Thomas for Chickamauga, Chatta- 
nooga, or Nashville ?” 





One of the interesting and instructive features about this Army 
Bill is, that its principal supporters are now or have been also hearty 
supporters of some scheme for cheating the public creditors, and are 
among the most hostile or indifferent to the reform of the Civil Service, 
by which savings of enormous amount might really be made; from 
which we deduce the conclusion that it is not economy they seek so 
much as the degradation in the public eye of training, skill, and 
honesty—three things, the due appreciation of which by the people 
would drive them into private life. Were these men to have their 
way in all things, we should present, by the year 1876, probably the most 
debasing spectacle which God has ever permitted to appear on earth 
—a powerful and rich people swindling the men who lent them money 
in their adversity, giving their highest offices to their principal and 
the lower offices to their minor scoundrels, corrupting their fountains 
of justice by a parsimony so small as to bring them neither comfort 
nor relief, and turning adrift on the world some of the soldiers to 
whose valor and skill they owed their existence, and haggling with 
the rest in order to ascertain the smallest sum on which the sorrowful 
souls of their heroes could be kept in their scarred or mutilated bodies. 
The sweet suggestion which has been made that the discharged officers 
can go out and get a quarter section of Western land and work it, and 
therefore have no right to complain, seems to have been conceived in for- 
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getfulness of the fact that they might have done that without risking 
their lives on the battle-field or spending the best years of their lives 
in learning to soldier, There is, indeed, no end to the employments 
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to which they can turn, from grinding a hand-organ up to “ politics. 


Col. Baker reports to Gen. Sheridan that, “after having made every 
effort to get the judgment of the officers of the command,” he is satis- 
fied that the surprise of the Piegans involved nearly the following loss 
of life, viz.: in all, 173 killed; of whom 120 were able-bodied men, 
and 53 women and children. The captives amounted to 140 women 
and children, subsequently released. “I believe,” he adds, “that every 
effort was made to save the non-combatants, and that such women 
and children as were killed were accidentally killed.” There may be 
better testimony than this, but we should not know where to look for it, 
unless from some other member of the expedition. 





There is, perhaps, nothing in which Grant’s Administration has won 
such honorable distinction as in its judicial appointments. In this it 
forms a marked contrast to Mr. Lincoln’s, which treated the bench as a 
retreat for faithful hacks, and gave us Underwood and Busteed. The 


eclection of Mr. Bradley, of New Jersey, to the vacant justiceship of 


tlie Supreme Court is probably as good a one as could have been made 
had the bar been searched over. Curiously enough, too, he has been 
confirmed without difficulty by the Senate, although under the rule 
laid down in Judge Hoar’s case—that a judge must be a resident in 
the circuit to which he is assigned—he is incompetent. The disregard 
of the geographical qualification of course shows clearly, what every- 
body previously believed, that the objection to Judge Hoar was 
invented to cover the real and more discreditable one, and that his 
hostility to jobbing office-seekers was what undid him. It shows, too, 
that the carpet-baggers, besides being unscrupulous, are unblushing. 
Decency required them to try and cover up their treatment of Judge 
Hoar by dealing out the same measure to Mr. Bradley. However, 
their decision is useful not only in putting a good judge on the bench, 
but in vindicating Judge Hoar and upsetting an absurd precedent. 


The so-called anti-Radical editors of South Carolina have set a pre- 
cedent which many of us may live to see generally followed, by assem- 
bling in conference to decide upon the line of political policy which 
they shall unite in urging upon tbe voters of the State. Hitherto, the 
“ Conservative” papers of South Carolina have not been speaking 
with entirely accordant voices; manifest as it has been for some years 
that the negro absolutely must be made a friend, there was still left, 
here and there, a bitter negro-hater who counselled open war to the 
end—* a square fight on a white man’s platform ”—until, peradventure, 
a national success for the Democratic party should give the “Conser- 
vatives”” a ehance to make over their reconstructed State. In the 
conference, however, more politic views prevailed, and the platform 
adopted is all that anybody has any right to ask for. The attendance 
of editors, though numerically small, is said to have represented the 
feelings and opinions of nearly all the counties in the State. They 
began by passing a resolution to the effect that “the conference recog- 
nized the legal right of all the citizens, white or colored, to suffrage,” 
and proceeded to pass another to the effect that there ought to be 
“no limitation of the right to hold office except such limitations as are 
imposed by personal character and fitness.” A convention is to be 
held which will organize a party pledged to these dogmas and acting 
in the hope of getting a government which shall afford “some degree 
of security, prosperity, and good government.” These proceedings 
seem promising, and we are not disinclined to believe that they are 
taken in good faith. South Carolina events have logic, whether or 
not there is much sense and logic in the South Carolina Democrats, 
and how other conclusions could have been reached it is not easy to 
see. Yet, in the same paper which gives us an account of this sensible 
conference, we find set forth a scheme, looking towards immigration, 
which would seem to show that the average South Carolinian land- 
owner cannot rid himself of his desire to hold baronial possessions in 
land, The immigrants he wants are the lowest class of white European 
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farm laborers, and he would have them distributed by bureaus and 
sub-bureaus to the planters as they are needed, employing them on an 
experimental farm till they are called for. We up here distribute 
laborers from Castle Garden, but we send out men whom we know to 
be seeking work first, and farms afterward. 





That there is need enough that somehow South Carolina should 


| get a new government, is not to be doubted. There is no dispute 


among observers of its performances that the Legislature which has 
just been adjourned was one of the most corrupt assemblages of men 
that ever legislated for a State, and one of the most contemptible in 
point of ability. The Senate was better than the Lower House, for, 
though it had members who looked for bribes, they did not make a 
show of their spoils, as did some representatives. No bill, however 
unobjectionable, could pass, it is said, unless it paid contribution to 
the “ Forty Thieves "—an organized band, some of whom were white, 
some colored, some Democrats, and some Republicans. Luckily, this 
precious crew did not value itself at a high rate, and would legislate 
after being “ recognized,” or getting “light,” to the extent of five or 
ten dollars a head. These gentlemen are said to have had a captain 
and other officers, to have regularly sold themselves, and to have 
divided gains according to rank in the organization, In this indul- 
gent atmosphere, Mr. B. F. Whittemore, by-the-by, is now laboring to 
secure a return to his seat in Congress. The Republican leaders oppose 
him, and the meetings that he addresses are not so numerous as his 
audiences in old times nor so enthusiastic. In fact, they are rather 
quiet; but the feeling of the negroes is said to be, on the whole, in his 
favor. It is probable, then, that we shall have him back in Washing- 
ton, in view of which probability, we would refer any member who 
wishes to look up Mr. Whittemore thoroughly to Mr. Dirk Teupken, of 
Salem, Mass., who reports that when Mr. Whittemore was chaplain of 
the 49th Massachusetts he had some dealings with Teupken, much to the 
pecuniary disadvantage of that foreigner, who had previously thought 
that clergymen could be trusted. 





In North Carolina, also, the State Government is in a bad way, and 
its financial policy, to speak euphemistically of what seems to have 
been mere thieving, has been particularly unfortunate. What Governor 
Holden is most of our readers know. He is a small, astute politician, 
with a capacity for turning his coat when that performance can con- 
duce to his comfort; and, though North Carolinians are neither the 
acutest nor the most suspicious people in the world, Mr. Holden was 
sufficiently found out, some years ago, to make it certain that, but for 
the advent of the negro voter, he would now be editing a feeble par- 
tisan paper, as he did before and durirg the war, or be engaged 
in some similar occupation. The Raleigh Standard used to be his 
paper; but when, after the war, he succeeded Jonathan Worth as 
Governor, he sold his interest in it to a man called Littlefield, who was 
hand-in-glove with a “ member of the third house,” called Swepson, 
and with these was joined a person by the name of Hawkins. Soon 
$16,000,000 in State bonds were issued by the Legislature and Gover- 
nor—bonds to be used in furtherance of certain railroad projects. 
About $1,500,000 worth of these bonds, it is said, have been satisfac- 
torily accounted for; but as to the rest, that their disposition is a 
matter open to suspicion, to say the least, has been made so plain—to 
say nothing of Mr. Swepson’s having fled the State—by the investiga- 
tions of the Legislature now sitting, that an act has been passed with 
these provisions: “ All acts framed at the last session, making appro- 
priations for railroad schemes, are repealed; all bonds of -the State 
issued in pursuance of these acts are ordered to be at once restored 
to the State Treasury ; all moneys levied and collected under the rail- 
road acts are to be credited to the counties of the State, and to be de- 
ducted from the amount ef the county tax for the current year.” It 
will be a matter of some interest to watch the future political career 
of Governor Holden. The average white North Carolinian is an 
honest and fairly intelligent man, and, though not very literate, events 
of the magnitude of these “ irregularities” may be presumed to be now 
known to him, Nor do we imagine that the Governor will find salva- 
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tion at the hands of the negroes, though, to be sure, he has opportunely 
done some proclaiming of martial law. 





“In the Northern States the English emigrant now finds himself not 
only in a foreign but in a hostile country.” So Mr. Goldwin Smith 
writes to the London News. “A principal source of the ill feeling, no 
doubt, are the Irish,” Mr. Smith goes on to say; and he is anxious 
that a counterpoise for the Irish North should be made out of a Vir- 
ginia composed in great part of English immigrants. The native 
Virginians, he says, are the most English of Americans; they are very 
friendly to the mother country; and they informed Mr. Smith that they 
were very anxious that their State should be filled up by English im- 
migrants; slavery is really dead and buried, and the new-comer who 
wished to work would not find in his way any of the old anti-indus- 
trial sentiment. So much of this letter as praises the natural 
resources of Virginia is to be taken as close to the facts. That State 
is one of the very finest in the Union, abounding in all minerals, from 
gold to gypsum; containing soils fitted for the production of almost 
any crop known to American agriculture; endowed with a climate 
probably unequalled by that of any other region on the continent, so 
far as concerns the breeding of healthy men; half-covered with noble 
forests; rich in water-courses and water-powers; beautiful for scenery, 
and so connected with the West and so fortunate in respect of harbors 
as to seem destined to commercial eminence as decided as its past 
political eminence. Slavery once thoroughly gone—and it is fast 
going—there seems to be no reason whatever why Virginia should not 
be among the chief States of the Union in population, in political 
influence, in manufacture, agriculture, mining, and commerce. But 
apart from what he says on this general head, Mr. Smith is very much out. 
All Englishmen are received here with kindness. Even Mr. Laird and 
his like, though doubtless they would not be received with effusion, 
except in certain small circles, would probably get civility. They 
would be as little likely to find themselves in a dangerously hostile 
country on this side of Mason & Dixon’s line as Mr. Smith when he 
went down among the Virginians, whose dislike he may be supposed 
to have earned by his conspicuous zeal in behalf of the Federal Goy- 
ernment. The England hated here—and not, as Mr. Smith thinks, 
most hated in New England—is an abstraction, and very few are the 
individual Englishmen identified in the minds of Americans with the 
England of the Alabama. Just as far out is Mr. Smith when he speaks 
of the influence of the Irish in making their American neighbors dis- 
like the English. The example of the Irish is not yet potent with 
Americans. They may be considered good for any number of terrible 
“joint resolutions” from the hand of the distinguished chairman of 
the House Committee on Foreign Relations—resolutions which the 
House may very likely pass, but which, nevertheless, Mr. Smith will 
do better to laugh at than to “keep awake nights” over. Both the 
Republican and the Democratic parties have much tenderness for the 
little embarrassments of General Banks and other gentlemen with 
many Irish constituents, and will not close their mouths when they 
make the speeches that are to do them good in their own districts ; 
but, also, they are entirely free from anguish of mind when President 
Johnson prevents Fenians from going into Canada. English emigrants 
are as sure of a warm welcome from Northern Americans as immigrants 
from any other country whatsoever; and if we were to say a warmer 
welcome, we should not, we think, be far wrong. 





We have got on so far from the days of the Ostend Manifesto, that 
the news of the death of one of the chief framers of that once famous 
instrument has almost an antediluvian flavor. There are some public 
characters—and in this country examples are only too plenty—whose 
end for usefulness and for notoriety in this world is reached so much 
sooner than the end of their days, that they enjoy a temporary resur- 
rection in the very act of dying. Such will have been the curious fate 
of all three signers of the Manifesto, Mr. Pierre Soulé now having fol- 
lowed Mr. Buchanan. He was a foreign-born Southerner, and as min- 
ister at Madrid and plotter at Ostend did much to degrade the diplo- 
matic service of his adopted country and to embroil us with foreign 
powers; but, except for the strength which his excesses lent to the 
development of the Free-Soil party, his influence on national affairs is 








mentioned. Nor does he hardly deserve to be remem- 
American. Quite another epitaph must be written for 
Hf. Thomas, who has also been removed by death during 
his post on the Pacific. 
greatest soldiers—not the showiest—we have ever produced, but also 
one of the simplest and truest of men. 


hardly to be 
bered as an 
Gen. George 
the weck, at He was not only one of the 
His modesty was as conspicu- 
ous as his merit, while his clear good sense saved him from all the 
political complications of the last months of Mr. Johnson's incumbency. 
By birth a Virginian, he served in Florida and in Mexico with distine- 
tion, unconsciously in the service of the very power he was afterwards 
called upon to meet and overthrow. His fidelity to the Government, 
and his respect for his oath, at the breaking out of the rebellion, stand 
in vivid contrast to the action of Lee, and will long be a monument of 
patriotism to his posterity. His loss is almost a calamity, and will be 
sincerely deplored, 





The * Irish Force Bill,” as the latest coercive measure is called, has 
passed in the House of Commons by a large majority, only thirteen 
members in a full house voting against it. Its main features do not 
differ much from those of many of its predecessors, but it makes ample 
provision for imposing the responsibility of crimes on the district in 
which they are committed. Something of the kind appears to be ab- 
solutely necessary, as in many parts of the country society seems to be 
in danger of dissolution. Murders are committed or attempted every 
convict, through 
sheer terror; and if the weakening of public opinion and mutual con- 
fidence went much further, there would be no knowing when it would 
No 
matter what reformatory measure is passed, its effects will not be felt 


day, but witnesses will not come forward, nor juries 


be possible to set the peaceful machinery of society agoing again. 


for some time, and, in the meanwhile, either throats and skulls must 
be protected or the Government must withdraw and let the inhabi- 
tants fight it out. 





Prince Pierre Bonaparte has been acquitted, as it became evident, 
as the trial progressed, that he would be. This result will doubtless 
be intensely exasperating to the Paris Reds, and, there can be little 
doubt, is a failure of justice, and, in some respects, a misfortune for the 
dynasty. It is due, beyond question, in the main to the thorough dis- 
gust with which Rochefort and his company have managed to inspire 
not only the class from which the jury of the High Court is drawn, 
but the most sensible and intelligent portion of the French people. In 
the first place, journalism, as the editors of the Murseillaise follow it— 
fighting, ruflianly, blatherskite, lying journalism—from which all sense 
of decency and responsibility is carefully excluded, is felt by the sane 
portion of the public to be a positive nuisance, which converts its con- 
ductors into enemies of the human race. For some years back, too, 
the wilder portion of the adventurers of the capital have drifted into 
it on one side or other, and produced papers for which the only possi- 
ble excuse was, that late hours, and irregular meals, and intemperance 
had robbed the owners of their wits. This detestation of them on the 
part of the best Frenchmen was intensified by finding, last fall, that 
these gentry, far from being satisfied with editing silly newspapers, 
actually aspired to govern the country, and thought Rochefort, and 
Flourens, and Grousset fit to take charge of the affairs of a great peo- 
ple. As between Pierre Bonaparte and the editors of the Marseillaise, 
there is, perhaps, not much to choose, and probably the French pub- 
lic would have been well pleased if the three worthies who met to 
arrange the duel about their disgusting abuse of each other on the 
morning of the murder, had ended their differences by mutual slaugh- 
ter. But when it came to a judicial process, of course the prince 
weighed far more in the scale than the journalist. Social influences 
worked for him with the jury, and court influences told with the 
judges, and, as if to make his escape certain, Rochefort moved that 
precious sheet, the Marseillaise, down to Tours during the trial, 
and Grousset and the others behaved as badly as possible in court. 
Rochefort, we believe, has admirers in this country whose enthusiasm 
As we have remarked more than 
once before, the world of the future, which will be governed by some 
of the radical heroes, will be one of the queerest places in which 
humanity has ever toiled or sinned. 


ought now to be at boiling point. 
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POLYGAMY. 

Mr. Cutiom’s bill for the suppression of polygamy in Utah has 
been shorn of its most objectionable features in its passage through the 
As he introduced it, it bore a stronger resemblance to those 
than to 


House. 
edicts of Louis XIV. which produced the “ dragonnades, 
The provisions which allowed 


” 


any other piece of modern legislation. 
the testimony of the wife to be received against her husband, and con- 
fiscated the property of persons convicted under the act, and empowered 
the President to employ a large body of troops to harry the Mormons 
into monogamy, had little to recommend them except that they were 
such as the earlier polygamists were in the habit of employing against 
their enemies. To the modern monogamic eye, they bore all the marks 
of barbarism. As it stands, the bill is simply foolish—which is better 
than being cruel, but is still an objection. That virtue is at the bottom 
of it, we do not deny. It owes its origin to zeal for the purity of the 
family state, which is a very respectable passion; but thea, unhappily, 
some of the silliest pieces of legislation the world has ever seen 
have come from excited moralists. We are satisfied, too, that the 
small amount of opposition the bill excited in the House was due to 
the terror in which so many members stand of the argument @ gaudio 
infidelinm. The way in which it would have touched opponents of the 
bill is this: The Mormons would have rejoiced over their speeches ; 
this would have shown that they sympathized with the Mormons, 
especially with regard to the most striking feature of Mormonism, 
plurality of wives; therefore they must desire several wives them- 
selves, which in a Christian community is one of the marks of impurity. 
Any man, therefore, who opposed Cullom’s bill, exposed himself to the 
charge of licentiousness. Most members, of course, know as well as we 
do that the bill cannot be enforced, and is therefore on this ground 
alone a bad bill, but they not unnaturally preferred to appear being 
suspected of obtuseness to being suspected of libidinousness, besides 
which, the measure has nearly every characteristic likely to commend 
it to the woman's rights advocates, who are already, if not a powerful 
body, a body which it is just as well for timid Congressmen to have 
op their side. 

The reasons why it cannot be enforced are easily stated. That juries 
can be got to convict men of a crime for doing what the great majority 
of the community consider not only lawful, but of divine ordinance, is 
very unlikely; at all events, they cannot be got to do so without being 
packed in the most careful and barefaced manner, and jury-packing is a 
device very soon exhausted, and which, like all prostitution of judicial 
forms, rouses popular indignation to an extraordinary degree. We 
know very well that it is maintained that polygamy is not an essential 
part of Mormon institutions; that it was Brigham Young that intro- 
duced it; but then this only removes the difficulty one degree further 
back. As long as the Mormon community yields Brigham Young 
unhesitating obedience as a prophet, we are made no better off by 
showing that an ordinance only emanates from him, than by showing that 
no trace of it is to be found in their Bible. Good Protestants have 
frequently tried an analogous mode of overthrowing some of the doc- 
trines of the Catholic Church, but thus far with indifferent success. If 
it is he who keeps polygamy up, why not either kill him, or wait till 
he dies, before commencing an organized ‘persecution of his innocent 
disciples ? 

If polygamy be practised as of divine ordinance, of course all at- 
tempts to extirpate it by law partake of the character of religious per- 
secution ; and religious persecution against a community inhabiting a 
remote territory, and one hundred thousand strqng, is not a thing to 
be lightly undertaken in this age of the world. What the legislator 
has to consider, it must be remembered, is the light in which the Mor- 
mons will regard the measure. We may call it what we please; if they 
think it an attempt to interfere with the existence of an institution 
which they look on as sacred, the law of human nature, which has 
in every age proved the sure defence of despised creeds, will come to 
the aid of polygamy, and give it a hold on their affections and on their 
reverence and fidelity which, it is safe to presume, it does not now 
possess. That, in spite of this, polygamy will eventually die out, for 
reasons we shall state hereafter, we do not doubt; but the question, 
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when will it die out? is an important one. It would be a very easy 
thing to give it a long lease of life, of which, if let alone, it has not a 
chance. The spectacle of one family, really attached to the institution, 
broken up, and its head put in jail under the bill, might, and probably 
would, breed in ten others a devotion to it which does not now exist 
at all. 

Let us ask the authors of the bill seriously, too, how they expect to 
prove the new offence of “ concubinage ” which the bill creates; for on 
their ability to get evidence of course the whole value of the measure 
depends. It will hardly do to treat the presence of several women as 
residents in a man’s house as evidence that they are all his wives, and 
unless we set up this presumption, the difficulties of getting a convic- 
tion will be well-nigh insuperable. In what relations he lives with the 
members of his family, only its members—that is, his reputed wives 
or children—can prove. Are they likely to come forward and do so? 
The Mormon women are all, or nearly all, foreigners, and so are the 
men. They have no special sympathy with Americans or American 
laws or manners. The United States officials appear to them as alien 
enemies and would-be persecutors. This bill will appear to be an 
attempt to break up their social and religious system. Moreover, every 
Mormon woman will ask herself what is to become of her in case the 
family, of which she is a part, is dissolved by law. She is five thousand 
miles from home, without money or trade, and has a howling wilder- 
ness between her and every civilized country. No monogamist husband 
stands ready to take her to his arms after she has cast off the polygamic 
The bill does not provide new husbands or protectors to take 
the place of the old ones. It offers to the Mormon women the alterna- 
tive of Young and comfortable homes or Cullom and destitution. The 
more ignorant and helpless they are—that is, the more probable it is 
they have been seduced into their present position—the more likely it 
is they will cleave unto Young and reject Cullom. 

The theory which one hears so complacently put forth at the East, 
that the Mormon women are sensible of their degradation and long for 
an escape from it, has thus far received no support from facts. It is 
opposed, if not refuted, by the history of Mormonism. The women are 
not locked up. The opportunities of flight are numerous; the com- 
munity, it is admitted on all hands, is thriving, orderly, and indus- 
trious, which, with a rebellious and repentant female element, it could 
hardly be, and has grown, in spite of the fact that it collects its con- 
verts mainly from Europe, from a small sect of 4,000 members into a 
state containing a population of 100,000. The attachment to the 
monogamic family is clearly not altogether instinctive in women, or 
else polygamy could never have had the success it has had, and such 
establishments as the Oneida Community would never have grown as it 
is growing, and the marriage yoke would be borne more easily than it 
is borne in various parts of the country. We have no hesitation in 
saying that we believe the easy divorce of Indiana and some other States, 
by which the marriage contract is made to depend for its duration on 
the chances of fancy or of passion, and which gives some men half-a- 
dozen wives and some women half-a-dozen husbands in the course of 
their lives, is more destructive of domestic purity and more unfair to 
children than Mormon polygamy, because it is more specious, and be- 
cause it involves what must, as society is and must for ever remain con- 
stituted, make the family a mere name—frequent change in the head of 
it, the husband and father, or, if woman’s rights advocates like the 
term better, the strongest member of it. 

The true remedy for Mormon polygamy would seem to be the open- 
ing of the Mormon territory to the ordinary influences of American 
civilization, and the influx into it of a large Gentile population. The 
reason why polygamy does not exist as an institution in civilized coun- 
tries is not that people are prevented by law from marrying several 
wives, but that public sentiment is opposed to it. Ifthe great mass of 
the American people approved of it, large harems would be found all 
over the country, the statute against bigamy to the contrary notwith- 
standing. And not only does the general progress of society work 
against it, but the laws of the social organism. The numbers of the 
sexes being about equal, and wives being left perfectly free to compete 
for husbands, and husbands to compete for wives, each husband will 
have about one wife, no matter how much particular individuals may 
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desire to have more. The practice of polygamy is only possible where 
women are either under a delusion or under constraint. Being left per- 
fectly free, and being educated and decently treated, they will always 
be monogamists, not simply as a matter of prudence, but as a matter of 
passion. Even a woman who makes no objection to having several 
husbands in the course of her life, will rarely brook more than one 
husband at a time, or consent to form one of several wives. E 


COMMISSIONS. 


THERE is a great outcry just now at Albany and elsewhere against 
commissions, and most people seem ready to admit that they are 
noxious excrescences on the body politic which ought to be got rid of. 
Nevertheless, those who have not wholly made up their minds either 
that commissions are conceived in sin and brought forth in iniquity, or 
that they exist by divine right, are here offered a few suggestions 
as to the nature and origin of these bodies, which may be of value as 
throwing light on the question of their abolition. Those who have 


* hitherto looked upon commissions as forces of nature—unchangeable 


and eternal—must already have had their belief sadly shaken by the 
events of the past few weeks, and those who, with the Hvening Post, are 
pledged to the creed that commissions violate a fundamental principle 
of democracy, will at least admit that such bodies are, like all other 
political phenomena, worthy of careful consideration and study. 
Twenty-five years ago, such a body as a “commission” had no exist- 
ence in the United States. To-day, there is hardly an administrative 
function which in some one or other of the States is not in the hands of 
one of these bodies. Here the police, there the parks—here the harbors, 
there the hospitals—here the bridges, there the railroads, are adminis- 
tered and governed by a board of two or three men, holding long terms 
of office, sitting in secret, responsible not to the people but to the 
executive, and clothed with an almost absolute power within the spheres 
of the administration allotted to them. What is the explanation of 
this curidus phenomenon? Is it that the original framers of the Ameri- 
can system, in dividing all the powers of the Government between the 
Executive, the Legislature, and the Judiciary, omitted a necessary 
fourth branch—the bureau? Or is it, rather, that unforeseen changes 
in times and manners have produced the necessity of modifications in 
our political machinery which the creation of these commissions has 
effected ? For many reasons, we incline to the latter solution. 

One of these days, when the history of commissions shall be philoso- 
phically studied, it will appear, we think, that the explanation of the 
rise of commissions into influence and authority will be found in the 
contemporaneous decline in influence and authority of the executive. 
Few people will refuse to admit that in the last forty years the executive 
in all the States has been shorn of most of its prerogatives, not, perhaps, 
by any open attack, but by a series of covert and far more dangerous 
approaches. The chief powers of the executive are the veto and the 
appointing power, and in the appointing power lies hid the whole 
function of administration, as distinguished from legislation and judi- 
cial interpretation by courts of law. According to the system of fifty 
years ago, the executive appointed judges, sheriffs, and a host of in- 
ferior officers, who, together with their chief, made up an effective ad- 
ministrative body; in their hands lay the execution of laws, whoever 
framed them. To-day, owing to many causes which we have not space 
to enumerate, the veto is an empty name, and the appointing power is 
gone. It is true, the veto remains on the statute-book, but it cannot be 
exercised where it is most needed to check corrupt, partisan, or hasty 
legislation. This is so patent a fact that examples need hardly be 
cited, yet the signature of the Erie Bill of last year by Governor 
Hoffman is so much’ in point that we can hardly pass it by without a 
word. There was no reason to suppose that Hoffman cared much to 
make Fisk’s board of direction a permanent one; under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, he would probably have vetoed the bill; but he knew that, 
if he vetoed the bill, the pen that wrote the message signed his own 
death-warrant ; of course he succumbed. His success in stopping the 
passage of ten or a dozen other corrupt bills meant nothing, for not 
only was the public in those cases on his side, but the politicians of 
the Ring were neutral. To be able to veto when every one wants a 
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veto, is no evidence of strength ; the test of the power is when its exer- 
cise becomes unpopular. We say, then, the veto power is an empty 
name because it can no longer be exercised, except in cases when it is 
of no use. As to the power of appointment, every one knows that in 
half the States every judge, every sheriff, every supervisor, every county 
commissioner, and every register of deeds is elected by the people; in 
those States such officers are responsible to no one but to their party 
caucuses, And even in the States which have not adopted the elective 
system to its fullest extent, the spirit of the times has made such rapid 
progress that the appointments are rather in the hands of the dominant 
party than in those of the executive. The popular belief that in the 
conservative States everything is just as it was a generation back is 
quite a mistaken one. For example, Massachusetts, though retaining 
the non-elective judicial system, has within the last few years been 
hovering on the brink of a system quite as bad as the elective—the 
system of -partisan appointments, nominally made by the executive, 
but really dictated by a Republican or Democratic, a Prohibitionist or 
Anti-Prohibitionist caucus. It was only the other day that an attempt 
in this direction was made in a Prohibitory convention, by the intro- 
duction of a resolution condemning Massachusetts judges for their 
wickedness in construing laws as they thought they ought to be con- 
strued, instead of interpreting them as the mover of the resolution 
would have done in their places. The resolution was voted down, but 
that there could be a debate on such a point showed that there are 
plenty of persons in the most conservative portions of the Union who 
are quite as “ progressive” as those who have their homes in regions 
where “ progress” rides roughshod over all traditions. And generally 
throughout the country it may be said that the power of appointment, 
as exercised now, means nothing more than the power of selecting from 
among a worthless class—the cringing hacks of a dominant faction. 

As soon as it became clear that the veto and appointing power had 
no longer any real existence, the executive began to decline in influence 
and authority, and, as the administration of the laws was of just as 
much importance as ever, it was necessary to find some appliance to 
take the place of the machinery which was falling into disuse, The 
appliance hit upon was the Commission. It was easily seen that com- 
missioners with absolute powers of administration might be called into 
existence, who should perform within restricted spheres the duties 
originally devolved upon the executive. No party, no ring, no caucus 
could influence them. They would have full power to regulate, admin- 
ister, appoint, remove, and veto, and would have no interest in doing any- 
thing except their duty; the office of commissioner would be a purely 
business office, and the tenure would depend upon ability and efficiency. 
The innovation once made, its benefits were readily seen, and the 
result has proved that the commission was probably the most effective 
agency that could have been chosen for the required work. It has been 
applied wherever the regular machinery of government has failed. 
Whether the object was to police a city, to collect statistics, or to build a 
State-house, the commissioner has always proved a safer public servant 
than any other, and it has only been when (as in this city) he has been 
tampered with and seduced into playing the réle of a partisan that 
any evil results have followed, or much popular dissatisfaction has 
been caused by the enormous powers he has wielded. The case ot 
Philadelphia is not unlike that of New York. Within a month the 
public has witnessed an attempt to place the execution of all the 
charitable trusts of that city in the hands of a single board, appointed 
by the judges, the mayor, and the councils. The attempt is very 
likely to prove a failure, but the creation of the commission is none the 
less curious as illustrating a tendency of the day. 

Let any one select for himself those administrative bodies which 
in the last twenty years have done beneficial political work—work 
in the interest of the public and not of rings or parties, and he 
will find that his list comprises commissions and very little else. In 
this State, the Central Park Board, the Board of Health, the 
Board of Emigration, and the Police Commission—who will deny 
that these have been better than what preceded them? So, also, of 
the Massachusetts Board of Railroad Commissioners, And to turn to 
the Federal Government, have not the Indian Commissioners proved 
themselves better administrators than the old Indian agents? Has 
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not the Special Commissioner of the Revenue done what no other 


official would or could have done? These facts (and numberless facts 
of the same kind could be adduced) must be taken into account and 
explained by those who say that commissions are inherently vicious. 
How long the bureau system will last it is of course impossible to pre- 
dict, but it is certainly now in the plenitude of its power, and it is 
difficult to see, if commissions should disappear, where the country 


would be able to find in the future as much good government as they 
have furnished in the past. 


Parts, March 11, 1870. 


DwuRIneG this temporary “ recess” we have passed through every stage 
of political combination. The cabinet, at its birth, was called with one 
accord after the keeper of the seals: we undoubtedly began by the 
“QOllivier ministry.” We then passed into a dubitative kind of state, 
where each minister tried, as far as in him lay, to cast off all solidarity 
with his colleagues. Next came the speech of Count Daru, on the 22d of 
last month, and it seemed that definitively the cabinet had a new master 
and a new name; it was likely to be known as the “Daru ministry.” 
Upon that followed the two speeches in which Emile Ollivier threw the 
official candidatures to the four winds of heaven and, in some degree, 
reasserted his right to power. Then the chamber relieved itself of its 
labors by giving itself a holiday of ten days “to recover its temper,” said 
a well-known diplomatist (“ known” for his sharpness of tongue). 

Four days since, the deputies met together again, and talked of Algeria! 
But no sooner had they reassembled in the “ House” than one of them, 
the Marquis d’Andelarre, made a small attempt at cohesion, in the shape 
of a banquet at the Grand Hotel, at which all “ moderate” parties were to 
fraternize. Except the extremest Left and Right, all colors and all 
opinions met, and the first result was a tremendously freezing one. Count 
Daru was on the right hand of the host, M. Ollivier on his left, and, I 
repeat it, except the radicals of either shade, every deputy of any mark 
was present. M.d’Andelarre proposed the usual initiatory toast: “The 
Emperor and Imperial family.” It was coldly responded to by his audi- 
ence, and the whole thing seemed to hang heavily on hand. Then, Emile 
Ollivier rose, and with a certain instinct of cordiality, which he possesses 
in perfection, spoke a few short sentences, which produced a general thaw. 
He spoke warmly of “conciliation,” and of the ease with which parties 
might come together; of the very slight differences that in reality sepa- 
rated them. Then he boldly touched upon the subject which, in fact, lay 
at the bottom of every conscience, upon the subject of his own shortcom- 
ings. “It is very possible,” said he, “that I may have committed faults— 
every human being is liable to do so—but in truth there is one cause that 
I shall never cease to serve, and that is the cause of liberty! If, some- 
times, when our friends approach us, we seem reserved or anxious or sad, 
let them not be discouraged—we ministers are fighting conscientiously a 
hard battle, and we may make many a mistake from our over-desire even 
to do the right thing—but let them return to us, and not weary of trying 
to win us over to their convictions. We are open to all honest beliefs, 
and we entreat of even our foes to be persuaded that, imperfect though it 
may be, this effort of ours to do the right and honest thing, and to draw 
men together into one Jarge and strong group, will leave a great and 
luminous trace in the history of our country.” 

These few words, uttered with an accent of warmth and sincerity 
which is peculiarly Ollivier’s own, produced an almost magical effect. 
The very men who at the beginning had held aloof one from the other 
sought each other out, and in reality M. d’Andelarre’s seventy or eighty 
guests came to a thorough and cordial fraternization. 

We are now, for this identical moment, living under the reign of the 
Daru-Ollivier ministry. The two ministers are perfect equals, and they 
form a manner of twin government. How long this may last is altogether 
another question. In this country “situations,” as they are politically 
termed, undergo such perpetual transformations, that from one day to 
another the same man has a totally different value, and his name a 
different significance. Probably what will unite and, to a certain degree, 
knit the cabinet together will be the Roman question, for upon that, in its 
present state, there can scarcely be a dissension among moderate people. 
To the Imperial Government the result of the Gicumenical Council would 
have been a second Mexico had the Emperor still personally “reigned 
and governed.” It is only the modified form of power introduced into 











France since the ministry of the 2d January that has saved the Bonaparte 
dynasty from a very severe defeat. No one can exactly foretell what 
Rome is on the eve of doing, for the form of the promulgation of the 
dogma of Papal Infallibility leaves some margin still to common sense - 
but it is evident that the tendency of the impending bull is a retrograde 
one, and one wholly and entirely at variance with the notions of modern 
policy above all as they have been adopted for the last century and a half 
in France. The danger being what it is, and the chances of Jesuitical 
encroachment being always what they now show themselves to be, 
Napoleon III. becomes unpardonable for not having recalled his troops 
from Rome. If the Emperor were still the personal despot he was for ten 
years after the coup d'état, his throne would be at this moment shaken to 
its base by the blind folly which virtually is protected at the Vatican by 
French bayonets. 

Not only has the change of régime been made too late, but the present 
ministry allowed time to escape them before they resolved to act, and they 
are to a certain degree answerable for the pitch of insanity to which the 
Papacy has allowed itself to be dragged, and for the forthcoming heresies 
which are about to be proclaimed. Had the ministers on coming into 
office declared to the Pope that they were about to withdraw the French 
troops—the military occupation of Rome being hostile to universal public 
feeling in France—had they done this, Italy would promptly have settled 
the entire affuir, there would not have been a priest left in the Peninsula, 
and all notion of the present idolatrous worship (which is absolutely 
impious) would have become impossible. But, far from that, M. Daru’s 
despatches to M. de Bonneville were, in the beginning, quite colorless and 
vacillating. They were the messages of a minister who seeks to pro- 
pitiate and to disarm, instead of one who is conscious of his own strength 
and who is determined to uphold the right. 


The really admirable conduct has been that of the French clergy of 
the so-called Gallican school, and of the laity and clergy belonging to the 
“liberal Catholic” party. Father Hyacinthe led the van, and it is now 
beginning to be seen that he could not do other or less than he did. Not 
long after his forcible letter and retirement from public life, the Bishop 
of Orleans raised his voice in protestation, and the astonishment and 
scandal was tremendous throughout the Catholic world. Here, in France, 
families were implacably divided among themselves, and a sort of moral 
civil war was declared. But in Rome it was forbidden to publish what 
Mgr. Dupanloup wrote, so that once in Rome and under the Papal grip, 
the eloquent bishop was reduced to silence, and his arguments were to 
the world out-of-doors as though they were not. 

This raised up in defence the most ardent disciple of Plato and St. 
Augustine, of Descartes and Bossuet, the Academician and Philosopher, 
Father Gratry, the Oratorian. In spite of ill-health and a constitutional 
horror of noise and dispute, Pére Gratry plunged into the mélée, and with 
his immense talent and science dealt the severest blows of all. He proved 
historically, and by mere facts and dates, the incontrovertible fallibility of 
the Popes! There being no possibility of refuting him, denial wholesale 
and stupid was the only weapon left, and to it his foes resorted, thereby 
disgracing themselves and lending him further force. Upon Father 
Gratry’s four letters the dispute centred down and has raged till now. 

Within the last few days M. de Montalembert has descended into the 
lists and dealt vigorous sword-thrusts all around. Perhaps in his whole 
long and illustrious career M. de Montalembert never committed a more 
courageous act nor ever clothed lofty and noble thoughts in nobler and 
loftier language. He boldly and uncompromisingly declares that he 
“glories” in counting as his colleagues in the Académie Francaise two 
such great and good champions of truth as the Bishop of Orleans and 
Father Gratry, and he denounces the Jesuit intrigues at Rome as “ idola- 
trous,” quoting in support of the word “idol,” as applied to the Pope, a 
most remarkable letter written to him’ seventeen years ago by the (then) 
Archbishop of Paris, Mgr. Sibour. 

Nothing so strong, so decided, or so eloquent has yet appeared on this 
terrible Roman question as this letter of Count Montalembert. It will be 
read wherever the French tongue is spoken, and it will support and con- 
sole all right-thinking, high-minded Catholics—but the obloquy that will 
be cast upon M. de Montalembert by the Ultramontanes is indescribable. 
He perceives the bare truth when he says that the “Litany of Abuse” 
will be lavished upon him. It will be so unlimitedly, and it will require 
all the genuineness of his faith and all the chivalry of his nature to bear 
what will be his inevitable fate. However, if Rome should go on blindly 
to her own undoing, it is scarcely possible that the Church should escape 
a schism as in the sixteenth century. 
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Correspondence. 


THE VEXED QUESTION. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir : In speaking last week of the equality of the sexes, I intimated a 
purpose to recur to the subject at another time. Allow me, then, to say 
that, when the admitted natural equality of man and woman is made the 
ground of demand for identity of political privileges, or when the demand 
is put into the shape of a watchword, and urged with passionate earnest- 
ness, the mind of a sceptical enquirer cannot help but be unfavorably 
affected toward the argument ; and that both on the ground of taste and 
reason—if the two things can be separated. For taste in its best meaning 
is not the finical, dilettanteish sort of thing which some fancy it ; it is that 
instinct, partly moral, partly intellectual, which John Foster had to en- 
counter when he wrote his famous essay on the “ Causes which render 
Evangelical Religion unacceptable to Men of refined Taste.” A natural 
reply to him was—I do not say with what justice—the causes are inhe- 
rent in the subject; the manner is an outgrowth of the matter; the 
taste which is offended is an intuition of reason In a controversy 
like this, in which the leading parties, on one side at least, are by nature 
at home in all that is becoming, all reasons urged in favor of the position 
become, in the mind of the doubting enquirer, arguments against it when 
urged in a manner that does violence to taste. 

That “ something is to be pardoned to the spirit of liberty,” all admit. 
Patrick Henry’s “Give me liberty, or give me death,” was simply sublime. 
When De Tocqueville says, “I should have loved freedom, I believe, at 
all times, but in the time in which we live I am ready to worship it,” our 
feeling is one of admiration and something more. But when equality is 
the theme, and equality with men the passionate demand, even the most 
allowance-making cannot help saying in his own mind, “ On that point, 
the Jess emotion the more grace.” 

To quote De Tocqueville again (and for the same reason which he 
gives for citing Jefferson on the dangers from an omnipotent majority— 
“ Because I consider him the most powerful advocate democracy has ever 
had”): “ There is,” says the French philosopher, “a manly and lawful 
passion for equality, which incites men to wish all to be powerful and 
honored ; but there exists also in the human heart a depraved taste for 
equality which induces men to prefer equality in slavery to inequality 
with freedom. Not that they despise liberty ; on the contrary, they have 
an instinctive love for it ; but liberty is not the chief and constant object 
of their desires—equality is their idol.” And again: “It cannot be 
doubted that democratic institutions strongly tend to promote the feeling 
of envy in the human heart. They awaken and foster a passion for equal- 
ity which they cannot gratify.” Now, I do not say, nor mean to imply, 
that the ruling sentiment of the woman’s movement is not a noble aspira- 
tion. Taking it as a whole, from its “day of small things,” twenty-five 
years ago, to its present imposing dimensions, it has meant freedom— 
equality with man being only its measure and definition. But I dosay 
that the intense craving for the immediate possession and use of the 
ballot is not a very Aigh aspiration, and that the liberty which is symbol- 
ized by ballot-equality is not the liberty which great men are ready to 
worship and die for, and which good women are warranted in devoting 
“life, fortune, and sacred honor” to obtain. 

Now for the argument on which the demand is here based—the natural 
equality of the sexes. ‘Equality of rights does not necessarily imply 
identity of rights. DFor if, because the sexes are equal, man has no more 
right than woman to vote and be voted for at our country’s elections, he 
is, for the same reason, under no more obligation to shoot and be shot at 
in our country’s battles. The arrangements of society, which assign to 
the sexes different obligations and immunities, cannot be charged with 
injustice, so far as these arrangements haye their basis in a fitness of 


things which is universally acknowledged. ‘ That woman is not fitted for. 


war is a universal admission,’ The fact that she can fight, and has fought, 
does not militate against the broader fact that she is not fitted to fight. 
Her exclusion, therefore, from the army and navy and from military and 
naval schools is never complained of. But woman has a conceded fitness 
for an equal part in all associations which are formed to promote the arts 
of peace ; and laws which exclude her from her fair share in these are 
on their face unjust. That is to say, in war organizations women are 
justly “counted out ;” in peace organizations they should of right be 
included. But how should it be in an organization half warlike, half 
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peaceful? That is the question, we take it, which lies just back of the 
one in controversy. 

Political society, in the highest form yet reached by any nation, is an 
organization of this hybrid character—half warlike, half peaceful. It is 
based upon military power, and daily uses the arts of war to ensure safety 
and success while cultivating the arts of peace. What, then, is a woman's 
proper part and place in a society organized both to fight and to “ follow 
the things which make for peace ;” in a society which employs inter- 
changeably the ballot and the bullet ; police regulations and policemen’s 
revolvers, ministers plenipotentiary and ships of war, Congressional re- 
presentatives and a standing army? A distinguished leader in the 
woman’s rights movement—one, indeed, who may be said to stand at its 
very head—recognized the difficulty involved in this question when 
she said,-in a speech delivered twenty years ago in Philadelphia, 
which has lately been republished: “Far be it from me to encourage 
women to vote or to take an active part in politics inthe préent=state of 
our Government. Her right to the elective franchise, however, is the 
same, and should be yielded to her whether she exercise the right or not, 

When in the diffusion of light and intelligence a convention shall 
be called to make regulations for self-government on Christian principles, 
I can see no good reason why women should not participate in such an 
assemblage, taking an equal part with man.” How far, or in what way, the 
twenty years which have elapsed since the delivery of the address alluded 
to may have modified the views of its author, this writer is not competent 
tosay. Certain it is, however, the position here taken is logically inex. 
pugnable, while it affords a base of practical operations in behalf of woman 
than which none better could be chosen, 

But to return to the argument of equality of privilege from equality ot 
rights. As the Government is now constituted, women are not called upon 
to perform military duty, nor are they liable to conscription under any 
conceivable circumstances of national distress. But men are ; and forthis 
they have no correlative compensation as between the sexes, unless it be 
the ballot. It is true that in ordinary times it is only males of a certain 
age and condition that are actually called upon for military duty ; but, 
nevertheless, the whole sex is liable at all times for whatever force may 
be required. In an extreme exigency boys in their teens and men of ad- 
vanced age may be pressed into the service. The reproach of “ robbing 
the cradle and the grave” had its sting not in the fact, but in the cause. 
Such sacrifices, when made by nations struggling for all that is rightfully 
dear to them, pass into history, and become monuments of honor. 

Now, the immunity which women enjoy in this regard may not be a 
full equivalent for the lack of the ballot—of that they are to be the 
judges—but it is, nevertheless, no small matter. In the war just ended, 
rich men were ready to pay any sum required to procure substitutes; men 
not rich fled to other countries to avoid the draft, and new-comers joyfully 
waived all the privileges of citizenship in order to escape its masculine 
burdens. Still, some women will say: “ We ask no favors; we demand 
our rights, which are the same as those of men, and we accept all the 
logical consequences.” And perhaps they will add, as we have heard 
added: “ Remember the useful part performed by women in the late war, 
and bear in mind the important functions to be performed in every cam- 
paign by persons who are non-combatants.” Such talk as this is idler 
than the wind. These women cannot accept all the logical consequences 
of their position. The idea of their performing military duty, either as 
non-combatants or as fighters, is simply preposterous. If a change were 
made in our army and navy regulations which would fill all the non- 
fighting positions with women, giving us women surgeons, women musi- 
cians, women quartermasters, women ship-carpenters, women cabin hoya, 
ete., ete., there would still be three-fourths of the female militia who, for 
want of positions, would be liable to be sent to the front. Now, let it be 
borne in mind that this war reference is not meant as an argument 
against womian’s right to vote, but as a reply to the argument for woman’s 
right to vote on the ground of equality between the sexes. 

But, it may be said, wars are unnatural ; armies and navies have no 
place in a normal condition of society ; the time is near when arbitration 
will settle the disputes of nations; meanwhile, one wrong-doing should 
not be made to justify another; the admission of woman to the suffrage 
would diminish the liability to war. Passing over the premises here laid 
down just as though they were unquestionable, the doubter accepts the con- 
clusion for all it is worth. He owns that on its face itis reasonable. But, 
being of a Socratic turn of mind, be asks for the proof, which is, of course, 
of an d@ priori kind, and not at all conclusive. Meanwhile, his thoug)ts 
revert to salient facts in the late war, when the women of the North 
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waved their handkerchiefs as our battalions marched through the streets, 
and when the women of the South, including the most highly educated, 
having goaded on the leaders before the war broke out, aggravated its 
ferocity when it was once begun, and protracted its continuance beyond 
the period at which these same leaders would have gladly brought it to 
an end. 


There is another thing in this controversy that affects unfavorably the 
thoughtful enquirer. It is the extravagant estimate put upon the value of 
the vote. The ballot is invested in imagination with a sort of magic power; 
it is sought after as the pearl of great price, and its possession magnified 
into the end of the law for (political) righteousness. It is called a “symbol 
of equality,” a “synonym of power,” a “guarantee of right,” and other 
poetical names, showing it to be regarded as little short of an actual talis- 
man and open-sesame. Now, certainly, with the French, in the case referred 
to by Mr. Mill, as quoted last week, the ballot was both a “synonym of 
power” and a “symbol of equality ;’ but the power which it represented 
was one which was conveniently used by a despot for his own purposes, 
and the equality symbolized was that of a dead level of degradation occu- 
pied by a whole people. 

On this point, at least—the exaggerated estimate put upon the value of 
the ballot—the objector whom I have been trying to represent is clearly 
in the right. Twenty years ago, the greatest organized power on this 
continent, and one of the most formidable in existence, was the Slave 
Power. Its most effectual antagonists, on every arena, were a band of 
men and women politically disfranchised. They were the old abolition- 
ista, at that time at the zenith of their power. Holding that the compact 
to return fugitive slaves and shoot down insurgent slaves was a covenant 
involving all parties consenting to it in guilt, a few men took their stand 
beside a few women and negroes, outside the Government, and, flouting 
the ballot, and spurning party machinery, boldly joined issue with 
their haughty adversary. They met him on every field—social, ecclesiasti- 
cal, and political—and gave full proof of their ability to cope with him. 
To say that Wendell Phillips, at that time without the use of the ballot, 
exerted as much influence on politics as he now does with it, would be to 
speak the truth within safe bounds, and would only be another way of 
saying that the ballot has added nothing to his power. When Liberty 
Party said—as it did at that time—“ In surrendering the ballot you have 
given up the staff of accomplishment,” Mr. Phillips replied, “ God did not 
send me into the world to accomplish an event ; he sent me here to do my 
duty.” Then turning with his polished blade to the common enemy, he 
showed that there was more strength in Truth’s little finger than there 
was in the ballot’s loins. Never did any voting anti-slavery man show 
the possession of greater political power than did the non-voting anti- 
slavery woman, Miss Abby Kelly, when, twenty years ago, she stood before 
a, Philadelphia audience, and night after night, with maidenly dignity and 
more than masculine power, proved to politicians, statisticians, party-man- 
agers, and others that the anti-slavery cause had its basis in expediency 
as well as justice, and that it was destined to a certain if not an early tri- 
umph. And as for the power of Lucretia Mott, it would be very hard to 
show how the possession of the ballot could enhance it, politically or other- 
wise, or increase the influence which she now exerts for the benefit of her 
sex and for other good purposes. 

As “there is a power behind the throne greater than the throne,” so is 
there a power behind the ballot which is greater than the ballot. It is the 
power of public opinion ; a power which ballots cannot effectually baffle 
nor bayonets resist. In this country it is sovereign ; it controls the Gov- 
ernment; it uses the ballot, as did Louis Napoleon, for its own purposes, 
no matter whose hands hold it. Hobbes said, “Words are wise men’s 
counters; they do but reckon with them; but they are the money of 
fools.” This aphorism, barring the contempt expressed in the last word, 
might with a slight change receive a different application. At any rate, 
the American Republic is, de facto, a government of public opinion. In it, 
as such, “every living, intelligent being,”,to use Mr. Beecher’s phrase, has 
a franchise; and in it is largely realized the favorite idea of Mr. John 
Stuart Mill—that the franchise should be proportionate in power to the 
moral and intellectual weight of the person using it. 


I will here stop, intending to resume next week. Meanwhile, as pre- 
paration for a new departure, let me quote, with approval, the following 
expression of opinion from the author of the “ Subjection of Women:” 
“The principle which regulates the existing social relations between 
the two sexes—the legal subordination of one sex to the other—is wrong 
in itself, and now one of the chief hindrances to human improvement ; 








and it ought to be replaced by a principle of perfect equality, admitting 

no power or privilege on the one side, nor disability on the other.” This, 

as I understand it, is my doctrine. M. 
ORANGE, March 24. 


PROTECTION TO AMERICAN SHIPPING. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I was much pleased by your fairness, a few weeks since, in pub- 
lishing my plea that the doctrine of protection should be extended to the 
domains of thought. Your editorial comments, of course, were other than 
I should have wished ; but, provided your readers will listen, it matters 
little in the end whether you ridicule or discuss. Again, as a protectionist, 
I venture to trouble you with another letter ; and I do so because I know 
that through your columns my reflections will reach the class I want them 
to reach—those from whom I differ. 

I am glad to number General Grant among those who appreciate the 
true doctrines of protection to American industry. Neither Mr. Carey nor 
Mr. Greeley himself ever stated a great economic truth more succinctly 
or boldly than does the President in his recent message on the decline of 
American shipping. There he lays down a principle, which I hope will 
pass into the future elementary political economy of this country ; 

“ It is a national humiliation that we now are compelled to pay from 
twenty to thirty millions of dollars annually, exclusive of passage money, 
which we should share with other nations, to foreigners, for doing work 
which should be done by American-owned and American-manned vessels. 
This is a direct drain upon the resources of the country of just so much 
money, and equal to casting it into the sea, so far as the nation is con- 
cerned.” 

This has the true ring—the “ fight it out on this line” tone ; at last the 
Executive emits no uncertain sound. I am tolerably familiar with the 
treatises on economical subjects, but never have I seen this principle 
stated so clearly before. The President takes the broad American ground 
that our money is absolutely thrown away where we pay others to do 
that which we could do ourselves. Every one recognizes and acts on this 
principle in his daily life, and yet it is denied by many teachers of economy 
asascience. The distinction, I take it, lies here: If we import tangible 
property from abroad which we might produce ourselves, we do, indeed, 
a very foolish thing ; but we at least have the property to show for our 
bargain. If, however, we pay others for intangible services which we 
might have rendered ourselves, “it is just so much money cast into the 
sea, so far as the nation is concerned.” For instance, to use a homely 
illustration, if you, as editor of the Nation, employ another to do your 
work, while you sit idle and look out at the window, the loss is absolute. 
This is just our position asa people. It is notorious that our dockyards 
are now empty, that our mechanics are idle, that our shipping has gone 
to decay ; it is equally notorious that other nations do our carrying trade, 
that that trade was never more profitable, that great foreign lines of 
steamers are coining money out of our paralysis. You free-traders insist 
that they only do this for us because we are more profitably employed in 
doing something else. Unfortunately, the facts are against you. I see, by 
to-day’s paper, that “100,000 able-bodied men are without occupation in 
New York alone,” rents are falling, our ships are sold because they cannot 
be employed to a profit. We are, in fact, sitting idle and looking out at 
the window, while we pay others to do our own work. Why is this? 
Why do two noble American steamers lie rotting at their wharves here 
in Boston, while the Cunarders go in and out before them, ladened down 
with freight and passengers? Whence this anomaly? Wherefore this 
unpatriotic absurdity ? 

If I have not reflected in vain, I think I can at once explain it and 
point out the remedy. We have not protection enough—our American 
school of economy is too timid, even in the treatises of its most advanced 
teachers. Neither Mr. Carey, nor the 7ridune, nor President Grant sug- 
gests what is, to my mind, the one effectual remedy. They lay down 
several premises, but they do not draw logical conclusions ; would they 
but do so, I do not doubt that the intelligent patriotism of the country 
would triumphantly sustain them. In this very message of the President, 
after exciting the highest hopes by a lofty and well-reasoned opening, we 
are led only to a lame and impotent conclusion. A system of subsidies 
and drawbacks is suggested. This is at once expensive and corrupting— 
by indirection they would make directions out. What we want is a 





vacuum—a demand to stimulate a supply. How to create this in regard to 
our shipping isthe question now, as before it was the question how to create 
a similar demand for a national thought. I then tried to demonstrate that 
you could not hope to create a masculine native literature till you ex- 
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cluded wholly and entirely the results of foreign thought. It is the same 
as regards our shipping. We must exclude all foreign vessels from our 











ports, and then native vessels will do our carrying trade. Of course, I | 


would not violate the laws of humanity. Foreign ships in distress should 
always find a haven and assistance on our shores. Mercy, however, is not 
trade. So far as landing cargoes, whether of passengers or merchandise, 
in the ports of this country is concerned, the privilege should by law be 
confined to American-built ships, manned by American crews. Though 
you and those who reason like you try to ignore it, I think I clearly see 
that it is to this that we are steadily tending. General Grant’s message, 
even you will allow, is a long step in this direction. Neither do I think 
you can honestly escape from the logic of my reasoning. Frankly and 
fairly, would not a prohibition of any carrying trade to or from this 
country in foreign bottoms stimulate a prodigious activity in our native 
shipping and set in busy action every dock-yard in the land? I myself 
cannot doubt that it would. As a protectionist, I accept gladly subsidies 
and drawbacks when I cannot get prohibition; but I cannot but lament 
that inconclusive logic which halts on the threshold of a complete and 
final remedy. 

Before closing this communication, there is one other aspect of the 
case I should like to touch, though I fear you will hardly care to print 
even what I have already written, diametrically opposed as it is to the 
views you wish to inculcate. The vast majority of our carrying trade is 
new done in English bottoms. In view of the inhuman conduct of an 
English mail steamship to the unfortunate Oneida, I, for one, should not 
regret to see the red-cross flag excluded from our waters. This is, I am 
aware, no economical argument; but when at once an act of just retribu- 
tion can be accomplished and an unlimited demand for American industry 
created, I hold that we should not hesitate. Let Congress but apply the 
knife where the President recommends a poultice, and we shall not have 
long to lament the decline of American shipping or. wince under the 
arrogance of British mail-captains. 

I fear you will not print such protectionist doctrines. The Nation has, 
however, as I am glad to acknowledge, been always tolerably fair, even 
when most, as I think, mistaken. Now, as before, you are welcome to 


refute or to sneer if you will, but publish. 
A Poor AUTHOR. 
Boston, Mass., March 24, 1870. 


[The “Poor Author” has evidently not given close attention till 
now to this class of subjects, but he is nevertheless on the right track, 
and we invite the people to rally round him as a man who, whatever 
becomes of his head, will always have his heart in the right place. 
His want of familiarity with international usage, not unpardonable in 
a mere littérateur, has led him, perhaps, to overlook the little circum- 
stance that if we exclude foreign vessels from our ports, foreign 
nations will exclude our vessels from their ports. The “ Poor Author” 
will probably reply: that this will make no difference, because although 
it would prevent our ships from unloading except in the home ports, it 
would not prevent their carrying goods up and down on the sea, which of 
itself would be a great gain, as it would encourage ship-building and 
train seamen for the navy in case of war, and at all events show oug 
flag on the ocean. This may be true, but then we doubt whether the 
country would be long content with a “carrying trade” which always 
brought cargoes back to the place they started from, or which, indeed, 
would make one cargo suffice for each ship as long as she was afloat. 
The moving of things from one place to another place is inseparably 


associated in the minds of our people with the “carrying trade,” and | 


no “carrying” from which this idea was excluded would, in our 
opinion, long satisfy them. The best mode of applying our “ Author's” 
principle, which we reluctantly admit to be sound, is to negotiate 
treaties with foreign powers, by which each nation shall have the 
exclusive right of “carrying” whatever leaves its own shores. This 
would, of course, bring our ships back from Europe in ballast, but it 
would diminish the cost to the country of their outward voyage. It 
would save our “ Author,” for instance, who is a poor man and has to 
work all the year round, some of the expense of providing Americans 
going to Europe for a summer trip with a passage in an American ship, 
when they might go cheaper in a European one. Smith, for instance, 
is going to Europe for a year with his wife and four daughters, says he 
is ashamed to go under a foreign flag, and demands an American 
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bottom for his transportation, but declines to pay any more for it than 
he would pay for an English one or French one ; at this rate he cannot 
be accommodated, however, so our “ Poor Author” has to help to 
make up the difference out of his scanty earnings. Now, if we had 
only to pay the cost of getting Smith out to Europe under the 
national flag, and he had to get home as best he could, we should 
undoubtedly save something.—Ep. Natron. ] 





POPULARIZING SCIENCE. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sm: It is really too bad what you said of “ Professor Richards, of 
Chicago.” In the first place, I am persuaded you have not the right 
idea of Professor Richards himself. Though I had not the pleasure of 
listening to his lectures, yet I heard them well spoken of by those whe 
have some discrimination in such matters. Professor R. is a man of re- 
spectable scientific attainments, having been some time a lecturer on 
chemistry in a medical school in New England, and certainly possesses 
in a remarkable degree the power of presenting scientific truths in an 
attractive form. I am sure the editor of the Nation does not mean to 
speak with ridicule of the attempt to “ popularize science,” and can only 
be understood as applying a wholesome castigation to charlatanry. To 
this I am the last man to object, and wish simply to assure you that many 
persons will think you have applied the whip to the wrong back. 


But, Mr. Editor, “the unkindest cut of all” was to “locate’’ Professor 
Richards “in our midst.” After drawing such an ugly portrait—many 
will think, a complete caricature—to call it “ Professor Richards, of Chi- 
cago,” that is too bad. We have many things to be ashamed of here in 
Chicago—and some things, you know, to be proud of—but we can neither 
be ashamed nor proud of the gentleman in question. He belongs to us 
no more nor less than to Gotham, or any other city of the country. He 
is, in fact, by birth and present residence “an Eastern man.” He does 
not, I believe, live in the same town with the popular lecturer, Dr. Lord, 
to whom you so flatteringly allude ; and I am sure he lives a long way 
off from that eminent statesman, your particular friend, Ben. Butler ; yet 
he is certainly “an Eastern man,” and does not belong to Chicago at all, 
neither he nor the man of straw, to whom, under an erroneous impression, 
you gave his name. CHICAGOAN. 





POLITIOAL PATRONAGE. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sm : Your admirable article in the Nation of last week, on “ Offices,” 
suggests to me to hand you the following extract from a letter which 
I recently received from a leading member of Congress. It points 
out very clearly and forcibly one of the evils of our present system which 
I have not seen elsewhere alluded to. In fact, the contagion of “ political 
patronage” is the source of corruption so various, and of injury to the 
body politic so multiform, that it is not easy for any one man to exhaust 
the subject. It is only by combining the experience of many that one can 
obtain an adequate notion of the complicated absurdity of the system, and 
of the perverse ingenuity with.which it is industriously worked so as to 
visit full retribution on a public stupid enough and supine enough to 
permit its continuance. 


When Swift described the requisites for official station in the empire 
of Lilliput, he supposed that his grim imagination had reached the fur 
thest allowable limits of caricature ; and yet his bitter humor failed to 
realize a tithe of the follies which are patiently endured by the shrewdest 
and most practical of nations. But I did not set cut to write a leader on 
the Civil Service, and will merely ask you to call your readers’ attention to 
the opinion of one who has had ample opportunity of observing how the 
work of legislation for forty millions of souls is practically carried on: 


“Few people have any conception of the baneful influence of the pre- 
vailing system of apportioning Government offices and employment in 
accordance with political influence and exigencies. It enslaves the 
representative to the substrata of his constituents on the one hand, and 
to the heads of departments and bureaus on the other, and impairs his 
independence alike at home and when in the exercise of his representative 
office. Under this system, many members of Congress vote, not upon 
their own judgment, but upon the influence they are to have in procuring 
appointments or causing the removal of an influential constituent, or per- 
haps constituents.” L. 




















LITERARY. 

Mr. Wa. Parsons Lunt, of Boston, announces a “ Bibliography of 
the Local History of Massachusetts,” by Jeremiah Colburn, a work which 
will probably serve, as far as it goes, as a useful supplement to Mr. Whit- 
temore’s “American Genealogist.” 


—The American Social Science Association has in active preparation 
a handbook for immigrants that is destined to exert a very marked and 
beneficent influence upon the future peopling of this country. It will con- 
tain information and statistics such as have never been brought together 
before in any similar work, and which will direct the intending emigrant 
as to how best to cross the Atlantic; the relative advantages of the ports of 
landing; the provision for immigrants there made; the dangers after 
landing ; the routes and costs of travel to the interior ; the inducements to 
labor in the various States; the means of education ; the ruling prices of 
the necessaries of life, of land ; the rates of rent and wages; climatic and 
sanitary conditions ; the organic and statute laws of the Union and of the 
several States. This will all ‘be done impartially, and without reference 
to any particular interest whatever, whether State, private, or incorpo- 
rated. Editions will be issued for English, German, and Swedish emi- 
grants, and in appropriate quantities—a total of not less than 100,000 
being aimed at. The work will contain endorsements of its good-faith and 
trustworthiness from the highest authorities, and its distribution be so 
arranged that the emigrant shall be seasonably instructed as to the steps 
proper for him to take, and inspired with the fullest confidence in the 
hand-book itself. The undertaking reflects great credit upon the Associa- 
tion from which it emanates, and to whose character and other labors we 
would again call attention, recommending our readers to procure the sec- 
ond volume of its proceedings, just issued by Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt. It 
opens, by the way, with an admirable paper on immigration by Friedrich 
Kapp, whose approaching return to Germany will be cause of regret not 
only to the Board of Commissioners of Emigration, but also to his fellow- 
citizens, both American and German. The same subject has since been 
treated with much greater fulness by Mr. Kapp in a pamphlet entitled: 
“Immigration, and the Commissioners of Emigration of the State of New 
York.” 


—We can promise any one his money’s worth who buys Mr. Henry 
Stevens's Catalogue of the remarkable library which he offers for sale in 
Boston a fortnight hence. It is, to use the compiler’s own words, “ made 
e to stand square on its own taps, with a fashion of its own, full of 
odd titles, quaint conceits, originality, personal anecdote, disjointed his- 
torical connections, and general intelligence.” The preface contains avery 
interesting and filial sketch of the late Henry Stevens, sr., the founder of 
this library, and under the head of “ personal anecdote” would probably 
be classed the attention paid to M. Harrisse and his “ Bibliotheca Ameri_ 
cana Vetustissima,” in their place in the Catalogue. The frank account of 
the general nature of the “compound ”—hardly fair to be called a library, 
says Mr. Stevens, yet “just the collection by its dispersion to help fill im- 
portant gaps in public and private libraries "—is full of good sense and the 
fruit of wide experience, especially in what relates to works pertaining to 
the early history of America. The notes and dissertations attached passim 
to titles that permit a little explanation or show of honest learning, are 
readable and instructive, and, together with the preface, ensure permanent 
preservation for the Catalogue among the appreciative. No. 2,487 (Hariot’s 
‘‘ Briefe and True Report of the New Found Land of Virginia” (1590), de- 
scribed as “the rarest and most precious book relating to English North 
America,” and No. 2,519 (Nicholl’s “Remarkable Life, Adventures, and 
Discoveries of Sebastian Cabot’’), are notable instances of the author's 
scholarly discussions. The latter should be read in connection with his 
contribution to his brother’s book on Tehuantepec, and the proposed rail- 
road route across that isthmus, which, revised and emendated, was printed 
last summer by itself in handsome book-form, with numerous fac-similes 
of the oldest and most valuable maps depicting the Columbian and post- 
Columbian discoveries in the New World. The “Historical and Geo- 
graphical Notes ” is entered at No. 1,976 Of the Catalogue. 

—The death of Mr. Gulian Crommelin Verplanck removed the most 
venerable of the “ Knickerbockers” who, half a century ago, gave to New 
York politics, literature, trade, and social life most of their distinctive 
features. He never ceased to be a useful and honored citizen, but it is 


long since he and his like ceased to be influential in politics, and the social 
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and literary influence of the class of which he was so good a representa- 
tive is so far from being supreme, that we see it fading away under our 
eyes and going completely out of existence. Old New York is swallowed 
up in the new more effectually than itself swallowed New Amsterdam. 
Politically, indeed, the city of his birth must long ago have ceased to be 
the city of Mr. Verplanck’s affections. The New York which is owned by 
men like Tweed and Sweeny may well have disgusted a man who had 
taken part in administering her affairs when her politicians were men of 
honor and education, when a bought Recorder was undreamt of; when to 
hold the mayoralty was proof of the esteem of all the citizens; when the 
Common Council was full of character and talent instead of being a den of 
ignorant thieves; when there was economy instead of rapacious robbery 
and.a riot of extravagance ; when voters went to the polls without fear of 
their lives; when householders decorously cast their ballots, instead of 
murderers and pickpockets swamping the ballot-box with fraudulent 
votes; when a man might be an alderman without being presumptively a 
rogue—a sheriff’s-officer without being almost certainly a brute, worse a 
thousand times than any prisoner he willingly takes to the Tombs—a 
judge, and not under suspicion of political subserviency—and, in short, a 
citizen without confessing that he lived under a government that disgraces 
civilization. Mr. Verplanck was born in 1786, and was therefore eighty- 
four years old at the time of his death, down to the day of which he was 
in the service of the public. He was graduated young, as was then the 
fashion, being but fifteen years old when his degree was given him by 
Columbia College. He chose the law for his profession, but before begin- 
ning its practice he “made the grand tour.” Travelling in Europe was 
not so common among Americans then as it has been since, and when Mr. 
Verplanck returned he was of the small number of cultivated Americans, 
and became an authority in the literary circles of New York. On the 
whole, although he was not a man of extraordinary ability, he was pro- 
bably better fitted for the censorship than any other of his local contem- 
poraries, his tastes being wider than those of the Pauldings and Irvings 
by whom he was surrounded. This is attested by his edition of Shake- 
speare—a work which we do not think of Paulding, or Drake, or Sands 
as attempting. Politics attracted a good deal of his attention, and he got 
some reputation as a satirist by two or three volumes of squibs directed 
against De Witt Clinton and the Clintonians. With these we cannot say 
that we are familiar, but doubtless the public will, by-and-by, have an 
opportunity of estimating the author’s poetic and satiric qualities. 1817 
is the year of “ Bucktail Bards,” and in 1818 he delivered an address on 
“the early European Friends of America,” in which he did justice to some 
of the Dutchmen, Huguenots, and others connected with the earliest ages 
of American history. His treatise gave its author a wide reputation. 
1820 found him a prominent member of the State Legislature, and Chair- 
man of the Committee on Education. All his life he was philanthropic 
and religious, and a worker in behalf of many reforms; very lately he ren- 
dered efficient service in the Board of Emigration, and when he died he 
was a governor of the New York Hospital as well as a member of the 
Vestry of Trinity, the most powerful of American church corpora- 
tions. In this year he was called to a professor’s chair in the General 
Theological Seminary of his church—the Protestant Episcopal—and his 
lectures appeared in 1824, under the title of “ Nature and Uses of the 
Various Evidences of Revealed Religion ;” and, in 1825, he gave further 
evidence of his versatility by publishing a legal essay on the “ Doctrine of 
Contracts,” in which he considered “ how contracts are affected, in law and 
in morals, by concealment, error, and inadequate price.” It was in 1825 
that he began his eight years of Congressional life, and, as was to have 
been expected of a man of his character and abilities, he made them useful 
to his party and the country, and creditable to himself. Literary men are 
under obligations to him for the interest he took in their prosperity, and 
for his advocacy of the extension of.the term of copyright, which before 
had been twenty-eight years, to forty-eight. Mr. Verplanck was a Demo- 
crat of the Jacksonian side of the House, but was not prominent among 
the leaders except for a brief period at the close of his last session, when 
in nullification days he brought in an anti-protection bill designed to 
placate the Southerners by reducing duties on imports. Mr. Clay, how- 
ever, stole Mr. Verplanck’s thunder, and suddenly springing his famous 
compromise measure upon the House, it was immediately passed ; and we 
may imagine that even a professor of theology may have been easy to 
console when afterwards the great Compromiser discovered that atter all 
he was not to have the Presidency. Mr. Verplanck, however, was himself 
a sort of a Whig not long after the murder of “ Verplanck’s bill,” which 
occurred in 1833; for, in 1834, he was the Whig candidate for the mayor- 
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alty of New York, and was barely beaten. It would be long to tell of his 
after political career, which was never again distinguished by anything 
very noticeable. He was often sent up to the Senate at Albany, and he 
filled many local offices with satisfaction to his fellow-citizens. His leisure 
was spent in literary labor of various kinds, and in the enjoyment of the 
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also omit the item of plates, for reasons which appeared in our late discus- 
sion, But Mr. Campton further “says the books can be made at 15 per 
cent. less than these estimates, but he wanted to keep within bounds.” 
Now, 15 per cent. of 47 (52 less 5), is 7 cents; and 47 less 7 is 40 cents. 


| To which now add the copyright on a dollar-and-a half book, 15 cents, and 


society of his relations and friends. None of his works will live after him, | 


he himself had, in fact, outlived them ; but he leaves behind him, to the 
shame of the politicians who have succeeded him and his school, and for 
the profit of the rest of us, the memory of a blameless life of many years 
devoted to honorable labor in the service of the country, the State, the 
city, and every good cause that had claims upon him as a citizen and a 
man. No citizen more generally esteemed or more worthy of esteem has 
recently died in New York. Mr. Verplanck was President of the Commis- 
sioners of Emigration from the time of their organization in 1848 till his 
decease, and a portrait of him accompanies the pamphlet of Mr. Kapp 
alluded to above. 


—It is just possible that, if Gail Hamilton had sought an interview 
with Mr. Fields immediately on learning the customary percentage 
allowed to authors, and frankly put it to him that she had not been 
receiving her dues from his firm, the “Battle of the Books” had never 
been necessary to ensure her indemnity for the past and full pay ever 
afterwards. She showed, instead, the utmost reluctance to meet her pub- 
lishers, and preferred to conduct a correspondence at arm’s length, and 
often indirectly at that, with the risk and the consequence of being aggra- 
vated by the delays inseparable from such a course. We have her apology 
that she is deficient in-conversation and only feels self-confident on paper ; 
and in a controversy of this nature, let us admit that too much could not 
be set down in black and white. Nevertheless, to avoid inevitable loss of 
time and temper was worth an effort which does not seem to have been 
made or even considered. The fact is, we suspect, that Gail Hamilton 
foresaw the end from the beginning. Her first letter to Mr. Fields was 
pitched in a key appropriate to the middle or almost to the climax of a 
wrangle, and it would appear, too, as if she were early convinced that her 
final appeal would be to the public, and that she prepared herself accord- 
ingly. Hence, if we are right, the short duration of the truce that was 
patched up, after unwilling interviews, and her readiness to reopen hos- 
tilities on the ground of defending others as well as herself. It then 
became a war to the death, and the result was the award to her, by arbi- 
trators, of $1,250 in place of the $3,000 demanded, and this volume of 
nearly 300 pages. As regards the justice of her general claim there can 
be but one opinion, if her statement of facts is accepted as correct. In 
fairness, the public should wait to hear the other side ; but has she com- 
pelled her publishers to answer her or stand convicted? Has she not 
rather relieved them of that necessity by her transmutations of names and 
dates? We think she has, and that both in a worldly and a literary point 
of view she has committed a serious blunder. One cannot praise the 
style in which she conducted her controversy and now lays it before the 
public, and yet neither can she be blamed for it since it is, by every mark, 
herown. She might, having strictly in mind her duty to other authors 
and to society, have presented her casein half the number of words, or 
she might have given it the amplification of the Memoirs of Beaumarchais. 
But in the first case she must have put away the thought of being, or of 
proving herself to be, “smart,” or “ spicy,” or “ vivacious ;” in the latter, 
she would have had too much humor to be acharnée. 

-—In the discussion relative to the cost of publishing, we quite unex- 
pectedly found a complete confirmation of the facts and figures of the 
importers whose memorial was lately so vehemently contested in these 
columns. On pages 48, 49 we have an estimate, froma publisher to whom 
Gail Hamilton had recourse for information, of the cost of manufacturing 
such books as hers—whose extra fineness Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co. are 
said to have alleged as the reason for reducing her copyright. At all 
events, they are much more expensively made than the average Bohn 
volume. The assumed basis is a book of 400 pages, and an edition of 
10,000 copies. Each copy will then cost, says “ Mr. Campton,” whose pseu- 
donym we do not penetrate : 


“ Paper and press-work, ; » ‘ P . , 24 cents 
“Binding, 5 a. 
“Plates (total $500), 05 “ 


“Total, ; ? ‘ : ; Af j : 52 cents.” 
It will be noticed that “advertising” and “ editors’ copies” are not taken 
account of above. “ The advertising, etc.,” says Mr. C.,“ are part of the 


usual machinery of all publishers.” For the sake of comparison, we must 


| a book of very inferior quality. 








we have a total of 55 cents—or precisely that adopted by the importers for 
But let us make another approximation. 
Binding at 23 cents becomes say 20, at 15 per cent. off. Now we presume 
that the binding of Bohn would not cost more than 15 cents, and the dif- 
ference between 15 and 20 we may, therefore, admit as representing the 
cost of the plates ; and still the cost per volume does not exceed 55 cents. A 
similar reduction on the paper and press-work would give a still lower 
estimate, but we forbear to make it. We only ask such of our readers as 
are disposed to follow up the argument to read carefully pp. 42, 103, 104, 
203, 204, and 205 of the “ Battle of the Books,” where it is proposed to 
heap upon the estimate for a given work the advertising ; the salary of 
the person who attends to getting books“ properly noticed in the papers ;” 
the editors’ copies ; the discount to the trade ; the Government tax on man 

ufactures ; the interest on stereotype plates ; and, finally, the expenses of 
doing business. “Then, of course,” says an “inspired” article in the 
Boston Transcript (?), after enumerating most of the above items,—‘ then, 
of course, store rent, clerk hire, and packing expenses, including paper, 
twine, and boxes, should be reckoned as part of the cost of getting up an 
edition of a book.” And finally, see, on page 65,the offer of Messrs. Tick 

nor & Fields to “sell [not to give away] the stereotyped plates” of Gail 
Hamilton’s works. 


—We had been hugging to ourselves the pleasant fancy that we had 
originated thé active verb “ to interview,” for the benefit of the reporters, 
who seemed to be suffering from want of such a word, and that the next 
edition of Webster or of Worcester would name the Nation as authority 
for inserting a vocable not to be found in the King James's Version of the 
Holy Scriptures or the collected works of Shakespeare or Milton. The 
gratitude of the “reportorial corps,” we felt sure, would be ours in any 
event ; but it now appears that we are to have even this Jaurel plucked 
from us. The Pall Mall Gazette—no doubt from a kindly feeling towards 
this country—undertakes to rescue our supposed offspring from the list of 
Americanisms, and says: “ The verb ‘ to interview,’ which has been lately 
conjugated in all its moods and tenses by American correspondents, is, it 
seems, not a transatlantic invention after all. It occurs in a passage in 
Hall's Chronicle, which was printed in 1542, and claims, therefore, a higher 
antiquity than the noun, which we use without hesitation.” This, we 
must say, seems to us like misplaced erudition, and we would ask a sus- 
pension of the public judgment till our claim to the word can be fully 
established. 

—An asylum for deaf-mutes will soon be the only place where a man 
with any sense of what is due to himself, and any respect for the public, 
will venture on forming acquaintances. And even then it will not be 
long before some “spicy paragraphist” or “ brief jotter” will learn the 
sign language, and persons of reputation be driven to fall back for friend- 
ship on the village idiot, unless they are content to be taken for idiots 
themselves. To be saved from one's friends was always desirable ; but it 
is nowadays more than ever necessary to look sharp after the understand- 
ing of one’s admirers ; everybody has access to the newspapers. Fancy, 
now, the feelings of Mr. Lowell and Mr. Page as they see this precious bit 
of imbecility making the rounds of the press: “ Wendell Phillips has been 
sitting to William Page for his portrait. Last week, being in New York, 
James Russell Lowell visited the painter, and, on seeing the picture, said 
emphatically to Page, ‘ That is the best portrait that ever was or will be 
painted of that or any other man.’” Of course he said so. When left to 


| himself that is how he talks. He constantly “slops over” in that manner. 





If there is one thing he is fond of, it is helter-skelter bosh of that kind, 
delivered emphatically. He would not make a bad editor of 2 good, ear- 
nest organ, such is his habit of making slap-dash general assertions mixed 
with prophecy. Mr. Page, too, who knows something of the past of por- 
trait painting, and who, like ourselves and the paragraphist and Mr. 
Lowell, knows as much about the future of it as the late Mrs. Nickleby— 
he, too, must be highly pleased at seeing in print this judicious praise. 
To be serious, it is evident to those who know Mr. Lowell and Mr. Page, 
by their works or personally, that this speech represents not their opi- 
nions, but the opinions of some gentleman of the press who judges of the 
human mind by the workings of his own ; and it is one more illustration 
of the beauties of that personal journalism against which society will have 
to devise some protection. It isa kind of journalism which no man will 
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pursue who is fit to be entrusted with a journal, or with whom any ordi- 
nary method of dealing with men of decency will be effectual. We are 
not saying that it is one of the worst examples of this sort of—private war, 
we may call it. But it is in essence the same with much worse examples. 
All alike, the personal journalists, disregarding private rights, make that 
their own business and the public’s which is purely the victim’s own. 


—M. Ernest Vinet, the eminent French archeologist, the accom- 
plished librarian of the Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Beaux Arts at Paris, 
and the author of many valuable articles in the Revue Archéologique, the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, the Gazette des Beaux Arts, the Dictionnaire des 
Beaux Arts de 0 Académie, and the Journal des Débats, has nearly com- 
pleted a “ Bibliographie des Beaux Arts,” which promises to fill, in the 
most satisfactory manner, a long-existing hiatus in the literature of the 
fine arts. This work, which is to be prefaced by an introductory chapter, 
and to be enriched with important notes, will have its contents rendered 
easily available through a triple index. Its pages will contain more than 
six thousand titles of books upon art, translated from ten languages, and 
a synoptical table divided into three or four hundred sections. 


—We quote below a paragraph concerning the probabilities of a future 
when art will be valued in America as it is in Europe, taken from that 
lively little French journal, the Chronique, which is always on the alert 
for the promotion of art and art reform in France. The leader from which 
it is taken expresses great regret that the administration of the Louvre 
stands aside during the Demidoff sale, indifferent to the expatriation of 
such French masterpieces as the “ Death of Poussin” by Granet, and the 
“Satyr and Bacchante” by Pradier, and advises the expediency of secur- 
ing for national and municipal museums in France all fine works by 
French artists of renown, lest, being more and more sought for by foreign 
countries, they should eventually become extremely rare. “Let us not 
wait,” says the writer, “ until America, recognizing in her turn the neces- 
sity of forming museums, shall enter into the lists, and thus give a still 
more enormous value to works of art. The day cannot be far distant when 
the United States will desire to form public collections ; for it is impossi- 
ble to admit that so intelligent a people can long continue to ignore the 
fact, that the fine arts make men moral by raising them to a comprehen- 
sion of the beautiful, and that they increase the wealth of nations by 
developing good taste in their artisans.” The narrow view of self-interest 
which dictated these lines is short-sighted, like all views founded upon 
such a basis. France may, indeed, lose a few fine pictures when the time 
which the writer fears, and we ardently hope for, comes in America ; but 
she will gain a noble ally ina cause which is connected with the progress 
of mankind, and this will be a gain of such value as amply to counterbal- 
ance her trifling material loss. 





MISS MITFORD’S LETTERS.* 


Miss MITFORD’s life was one of high moral interest. Perhaps, if fune- 
ral orations and catafalques were bestowed on all who deserved them, and 
not confined, as they necessarily are, to a few representative cases of merit, 
she would hardly have been carried without pomp to her grave. Her 
mother was an heiress, too plain to be marrfed for anything but her 
money. For her money-the heiress was married by a physician, ten years 
her junior, and a man of extraordinary personal beauty. Dr. Mitford’s 
character is thus frankly painted by the present editor of his daughter's 
letters : 





“He had excellent natural abilities, and, though they had been but 
little cultivated, and his reading was not very extensive beyond Whig 
newspapers and party pamphlets, he possessed a certain kind of tact, by 
which he seldom failed to discern and appreciate merit in any work of 
literature or art. He had high animal spirits, and a joyous constitutional 
good-humor so long as he was pleased, but it was accompanied by a cor- 
responding amount of irascibility if his wishes were thwarted. He was 
not devoid of generous emotions ; and, partly from good-will, and partly 
from an oe agg desire of action, was ready to volunteer his services 
for any neighborly, kind office. But he was, at the same time, utterly sel- 
fish at heart, and incapable of sacrificing the slightest inclination of his 
own for the welfare of his wife, or even of his daughter. His manners 
were easy, natural, cordial, and apparently extremely frank ; but he never- 
theless met the world on its own terms, and was prepared to allow him- 
self any amount of insincerity which seemed expedient to the occasion. 
And, though a very brief career of dissipation had reduced his pecuniary 
resources to the lowest sible ebb, he was not only recklessly extrava- 
gant, but addicted to high play.” 








* “ The Life of Mary Russell Mitford, authoress of ‘Our Village,’ etc. Told by 
Herself in Letters to her Friends. Edited by the Rey. 4. G. K. L’Estrange.”’ New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1870. 








He soon ran through his wife’s fortune, and was found living with his 
family in a poor quarter of London, and seeking a refuge from his credi- 
tors within the rule of the King’s Bench. He however had wherewithal 
to buy a lottery ticket, and to that mode of redeeming his affairs, rather 
than to labor, he characteristically resorted. Under the influence apparently 
of a gambler’s superstition, he made his little daughter choose the ticket ; 
and it turned out a prize of $100,000. After telling his friends that he would 
settle the same on his daughter, he of course proceeded to squander the se- 
cond fortune as he had squandered the first. As though to get to the end of 
$100,000 were impossible, he bought a beautiful old manor-house near Read- 
ing, pulled it down (the neighborhood not having in those days taste enough 
to lynch him), and built at great expense a frightful modern house in its 
place. At the end of his $100,000, however, he speedily arrived, and he 
and his wife were destitute. The duty of supporting them, as well as 
herself, devolved upon their daughter and only child, a spoilt, petted, and 
excessively conceited girl, who had figured as an heiress, fond of loung- 
ing, dress, and all the vanities of life, but with an aptitude for literature 
of which she had already made some essays, not unpromising though 
of a rather unimportant kind. She accepted the duty heroically, and 
through thirty years of unremitting literary labor, to which was 
added at last painful attendance on the infirmities of age, heroically dis- 
charged it. The secondary character of her literary gifts and the small- 
ness of the measure of success within her reach only rendered her pious 
industry more admirable in a moral point of view. Her mother appears to 
have been an amiable and well-educated woman, though there is some- 
thing in her closing scene suggestive of a lack of sentiment, and of a ruling 
passion for eating and drinking, strong in death. In her father there was 
nothing except the relics of his beauty and a superficial good-humor, 
which evidently failed when the means of animal enjoyment were with- 
drawn, to aid filial duty by exciting personal affection or respect. He 
evidently remained, in his callous selfishness, wholly untouched by his 
daughter’s devotion, and ready to squander on his own low pleasures 
every penny of her earnings on which he could lay his hands. While she 
is sighing over her literary grindstone, he is at the county town boozing 
with the squires, among whom, having been made a justice of the peace 
in his more prosperous days, he has managed to keep his place. After 
her mother’s death, Miss Mitford has, in addition to her daily labor, to 
bear alone the depression, the occasional violence of an exhausted, dis- 
tempered, and ruined man of pleasure—to wait upon him, to read to him, 
to play cribbage with him, to sit up at night with him watching for his 
fits of cramp. Yet, if she allows a word about his failings and her suffer- 
ings to escape her, it is only that she may again sacrifice herself to him 
by persuading her trustee to let her have a part of the little sum which 
was held in trust for her, to pay her father’s debts. Nor did a bride ever 
bewail her husband, snatched from her in the marriage hour, with anguish 
keener or apparently more sincere than the anguish with which this most 
worthless and intolerable old man is bewailed by his daughter, when at 
last he departs in extreme old age, and leaves her to pass in peace the 
remnant of a shattered life. When Mr. Mill has dealt with the devotion 
of wives, he will have to turn his attention to the devotion of daughters. 

If these two volumes of letters were, as the title-page implies, the 
record of this life, they would indeed have a singular value. But if the 
life had been recorded in letters it would itself have been spoilt ; for it 
would then have been a life of moral ostentation, not of silent duty. Miss 
Mitford's history is told in the editor’s preface, and a few words suffice to 
tell it. The letters contain occasional allusions which the facts known to 
us from the preface render pregnant and touching; otherwise they are 
merely the correspondence of a literary woman, clever and vivacious, but 
without genius, without any intellectual gift of special value, without 
anything specially interesting or important to tell us. In her own rural 
neighborhood, Miss Mitford was a. literary lioness, and she enjoyed the 
satisfaction of complaining that she had seven carriages at once at the door 
of her cottage ; but she very seldom went into the great world, and then 
only on the absorbing business of the representation of her own dramas ; 
and the denizens of the great world very seldom came to her. Her letters, 
therefore, are gossip, social, personal, and literary, of a tolerably readable 
kind. Literary men and women—especially those who live by literature— 
keep their best thoughts for their books. The most pleasing, perhaps, of 
the letters are those which are most like the most pleasing of Miss Mit- 
ford’s books—“ Our Village,” in which she has exhibited her graphic appre- 
ciation of what is beautiful in the country and country life, the only faculty 
of high value, in fact, which she possessed. These two passages, for in- 
stance, describing two cricket matches—the gentlemen’s and the peasants’ 
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—and taken from different parts of the book, form a pretty and amusing 
pair of vignettes : 


“* Pray, are you a cricketer?’ We are very great ones—I mean our 
parish, of which we, the feminine members, act audience, and, though we 
do not play, o’erlook the balls. When I wrote to you last, I was just going 
to see a grand match in a fine old park near us, Bramshill, between 
Hampshire, with Mr. Budd, and All England. I anticipated great plea- 
sure from so grand an exhibition, and thought, like a simpleton, the better 
play the more enjoyment. Oh, what a mistake! There they were—a set 
of ugly old men, white-headed and bald-headed (for half of Lord’s was 
engaged in the combat, players and gentlemen, Mr. Ward and Lord 
Frederick, the veterans of the green), dressed in tight white jackets (the 
Apollo Belvedere could not bear the hideous disguise of a cricketing 
jacket), with neckcloths primly tied round their throats, fine japanned 
shoes, silk stockings, and gloves, instead of our fine village lads, with 
their unbuttoned collars, their loose waistcoats, and the large shirt-sleeves, 
which give an air so picturesque and Italian to their glowing, bounding 
youthfulness—there they stood, railed in by themselves, silent, solemn, 
slow, playing for money, making a business of the thing, grave as judges, 
taciturn as chess-players—a sort of dancers without music, instead of the 
glee, the fun, the shouts, the laughter, the glorious confusion of the country 
game. And there were we, the lookers-on, in tents and marquees, fine and 
freezing, dull as the players, cold as this hard summer weather, shivering 
and yawning and trying to seem pleased, the curse of gentility on all our 
doings, as stupid as we could have been in a ball-room. I never was so 
much disappointed in my life. But everything is spoilt when money puts 
its ugly nose in. ‘To think of playing cricket for hard cash! Money and 
gentility would ruin any pastime under the sun. Much to my comfort (for 
the degrading my favorite sport into a ‘science,’ as they were pleased to 
call it, had made me quite spiteful), the game ended unsatisfactorily to all 
parties, winners and losers. Old Lord Frederick, on some real or imaginary 
affront, took himself off in the middle of the second innings, so that the 
two last were played without him, by which means his side lost, and the 
other could hardly be said to win. So be it always when men make the 
noble game of cricket an affair of bettings and hedgings, and, may be, of 
cheatings.” 


“JT was this afternoon for an hour on Heckfield Heath: a common 
dotted with cottages and a large piece of water backed by woody hills; 
the nearer pertion of ground a forest of oak and birch, and hawthorn and 
holly, and fern intersected by grassy glades; a road winding through ; 
and behind us the tall trees of Strathfieldsaye Park. On an open space, 
just large enough for the purpose, a cricket match was going on—the 
older people sitting by on benches ; the younger ones lying about under 
the trees, and a party of boys just seen glancing backward and forward in 
a sunny glade, where they were engaged in an equally merry and far 
more noisy game. Well, there we stood, Ben and I and Flush, watching 
and enjoying the enjoyment we witnessed. And I thought if I had no 
pecuniary anxiety, if my dear father were stronger and our dear friend 
well, I should be the happiest creature in the world, so strong was the 
influence of that happy scene.” 


The fox-hunt at Bramshill is another good breath of the freshest 
country air; it deserves to be taken into consideration in the controversy 
which is being carried on between Mr. Freeman on one side and Mr. 
Anthony Trollope and other literary sportsmen on the other, touching the 
moral effects and the lawfulness of fox-hunting. The following obituary of 
a British yeoman also claims attention when Tennyson’s Lincolnshire 
farmer is in everybody’s mind: 


“IT was greatly shocked last week, my dear Sir William, by the sudden 
death of a most kind and worthy friend, Mr. Newell, of Whitby Park, 
near Reading. He made a coursing-party for me on Thursday, and on 
Sunday he was in his coffin. Active, cheerful, hospitable, intelligent, he 
was one of the most respectable of that respectable class—the great 
English farmer. I never, indeed, knew any one so thoroughly English, in 
person, manner, and mind. Firm, stout, and upright as one of his own 
oaks, he had a countenance combining a great deal. of weather-beaten, 
middle-aged beauty with a look of irresistible kindness, frankness, and 
good-humor—a voice that might have hailed a ship at sea without the 
assistance of a speaking-trumpet, and a heart that trusted to that voice 
every movement of its honest and generous feelings.” 


A power of painting is shown in this description of Southampton 
Water: 


“T have just returned from Southampton. Have you ever been at that 
lovely spot, which combines all that is enchanting in wood and land and 
water with all that is ‘buxom, blithe, and debonair’ in society—that 
charming town which is not a watering-place only because it is something 
better? Do not be afraid of a long description. The scenery of the south 
of Hampshire is of all others the most difficult to describe ; for it is not 
the picturesque, which may be thrown off in a few careless strokes, or the 
sublime, which with the wish to delineate it almost inspires the power, 
but the beautiful—sometimes in its gayest and sometimes in its softest 


dress—but always the beautiful, of which the prevailing and pervading | 


charm is not the woods or streams or villages, nor even the sparkling 
ocean, but the exquisite arrangement and combination of the whole. 
Southampton has, however, in my eyes, an attraction independent even of 
its scenery, in the total absence of the vulgar hurry of business or the 
chilling apathy of fashion. It is, indeed, all life, all gaiety ; but it has an 
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airiness, an animation, which might become the capital of Fairyland. 
The very motion of its playful waters, uncontaminated by commerce or 
by war, seems in unison with the graceful yachts that sail upon their 
bosom ; while the shores, fringed with oak to the very margin, and 
studded with the fairest vestiges of ancient magnificence and modern 
comfort, seem to connect the past with the present like the wild yet 
bewitching imagery of a poet’s dream.” 


The “wild yet bewitching imagery of a poet’s dream” almost spoils 
the whole passage; but take those words away and you have a good 
example of a description which gives the spirit as well as the form of a 
landscape, and presents not only the parts but the whole. 

There is in these letters, of course, plenty of talk about the literary 
men of the day and their works. But the criticisms are ill-considered, im- 
pulsive, wavering ; sometimes tainted with jealousy of greater reputations, 
sometimes with direct rivalry, for Miss Mitford betrayed in her literary 
character the human weakness which in her domestic character she either 
never knew or heroically repressed. The criticism on Dickens and Tenny 
son is self-contradictory. The criticism on Mrs. Beecher Stowe seems to 
us tainted with jealousy ; there is a very angry allusion to the great for- 
tune which Mrs. Stowe was said to have made. Direct rivalry, we fear, 
inspires the odious remarks on Talfourd, who had once been Miss Mit- 
ford’s peculiar protégé and bosom friend. It is difficult for authors to 
criticise their competitors in the same department, even if they have the 
critical faculty by nature. But Miss Mitford had it not. She speaks of 
Addison as “ Bacon much diluted,” and of Johnson as “ Bacon on stilte ” 
Of Walter Scott, she says: “ Besides being in his Life of Dryden and else- 
where as dull as the dull weed that grows on Lethe bank (he never could 
have written ‘Guy Mannering,’ I am sure, it is morally impossible), is the 
most egregious, unblushing flatterer that ever poured his alimy nonsense 
into a monarch’s ear.” Her criticisms on men are of as little value as her 
criticisms on books ; she adores and hates with energy, but without reason. 
She is a vehement partisan of Napoleon and Lord Byron ; and if the Stowe- 
Byron controversy had not happily run its unlovely course, she would 
probably be called into court as a witness for Lord Byron against his wife, 
though she has not a particle of real evidence to contribute. But in both 
cases her partisanship is based on nothing; it is the mere emotion of a 
Whig lady. Americans will note with interest her testimony, with which 
all other testimony concurs, to the immense sensation produced in England 
by Daniel Webster. One gentleman who had heard him speak at Oxford 
told Miss Mitford that he would go to hear him make the same speech 
over again—a compliment higher, probably, than any which an English 
orator ever drew from English lips. 

The early letters are frightful specimens of precocity and conceit. In 
her eleventh year the girl writes to her father of her aunt: “I hope that 
I may be wrong in my opinion of my aunt; but I again repeat that I 
think she has the most hypocritical draw] that I ever heard.” As she has 
said it before without effective rebuke, we know where the fault really lies. 
It is wonderful to see such a character as portrays itself here, and in the 
frivolity and apparent egotism of some of the subsequent letters, suddenly, 
on the arrival of overwhelming misfortune, reveal a Jatent strength, meet 
ruin without a murmur, write a strong business letter when you would 
have expected a fit of hysterics, and take up with serene cheerfulness the 
burden of a life. 

Private letters or diaries ought never to be published while they can 
give pain to any living person ; literature can never gain half what society 
loses by a violation of this rule ; literature itself could lose greatly if a re- 
straint were placed by the fear of publication on the intercourse of emi- 
nent men. The editor of Miss Mitford's letters seems to have recognized 
the rule and tried to observe it, but he has not always been quite success- 
ful. There must be living persons who will be greatly pained by the 
aspersions on Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Judge Talfourd, and Mr. Valpy, the 
eminent scholar and publisher, if anything can give pain which is marked 
as much by levity as by passion. One of the letters contains a frank and 
very honorable apology to a friend, whom in one of the outbursts of her 
temper Miss Mitford had justly offended. The editor should have given 
her credit for the right feeling which, upon reflection, would have dic- 
tated a similar retractation in other cases, and he should, at all events, 
have suppressed the names. 

In point of composition, the letters have no merit. Frequent posts, 
telegraphs, and the publication of all the news, have nearly put an end to 


| elaborate letter-writing; and probably the epistolary form of composi- 


tion is becoming obsolete. But when it flourished it required, like every 
other kind of composition, literary effort to make it perfect, not the less be- 
cause its peculiar grace is ease. The gods have given nothing to man 
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without labor; least of all, the unlabored. If people believe that there is 
no literary effort in the letters of Madame de Sévigné and Horace Wal 
pole, they never were more mistaken in their lives. Cowper avows that 
he was a paragon of the dime labor, and that his manuscripts were masses 
of blotting and interlineation—a fact of which the delightful ease of his 
writings would in itself be sufficient to apprise us. If he did not compose 
his letters in the same way, we may be sure that those of them which 
charm us most were cast in his mind before they were written. Miss Mit- 
ford had not time to be a good letter-writer; her day was taken up, her 
brain was jaded by work of another kind. “I am now chained to a desk,” 
she says, “eight, ten, twelve hours a day, at mere drudgery; all my 
thoughts of writing are for hard money.” How, then, could she in her 
correspondence find mental power for the happy expressions, the graceful 
turns, and the artlessness so full of art, to which, no doubt, Madame de 
Sévigné’s whole mind was given. The letters of Miss Mitford have no 
pretension to the character of works of art; they are mere medleys, such 
as one scrawls off in an odd half-hour to an uncritical friend ; more, per- 
haps, because something must be said than because one has anything to 
say, and rather following one’s pen than guiding it. We cannot say, 
therefore, materiem superavit opus; if interesting matter is wanting, the 
form will not atone for its absence. 


To review Miss Mitford's other writings is beyond our present purpose. 
She had, we repeat, talent and facility, but no genius ; she wrote for bread, 
chained to her desk all day long. She produced, under these adverse cir- 
cumstances, dramas which had and deserved a temporary success, and one 
of which is even yet not dead. She produced, no doubt, a mass of contri- 
butions to periodicals, which have perished with the periodicals them- 
selves. The best of her works, as we have said before, is “Our Village,” 
and the next best is “ Belford Regis,” in which she photographs (for she 
had not imagination enough to paint anything but portraits) the life of a 
country town. In “Our Village” one finds, among other things, a reli- 
gious enjoyment of the beauty of nature which, if we do not mistake the 
general cast of Miss Mitford’s character, would scarcely have been ex- 
pected by her friends, but which has its explanation and the warrant of 
its sincerity in the history of her devoted life: 

“What a sunset—how golden, how beautiful! The sun just disap- 
pearing, and the narrow, liny clouds which a few minutes ago lay like 
soft vapory streaks along the horizon, lighted up with a golden splendor 
that the eye can scarcely endure, and those still softer clouds which floated 
above them wreathing and curling into a thousand fantastic forms, as thin 
and changeful as summer smoke, now defined and deepened into gran- 
deur, and edged with ineffable, insufferable light! Another minute, and 
the brilliant orb totally disappears, and the sky above grows every moment 
more varied and more beautiful as the dazzling, golden lines are mixed 
with glowing red and gorgeous purple, dappled with small dark specks, 
and mingled with such a blue as the egg of the hedge-sparrow. To look 
up at that glorious sky, and then to see that magnificent picture reflected 
in the clear and lovely Lodden water, is a pleasure never to be described 
and never forgotten. My heart swells and my eyes fill as I write of it, 
and think of the immeasurable majesty of nature and the unspeakable 
goodness of God, who has spread an enjoyment so pure, so peaceful, and so 
intense before the meanest and lowliest of his creatures.” 

We will not insist on the theological form of expression if the Positiv- 
ists object. But Nature, whether it be owing to anything divine in her, 
or merely to some physical correlation, yields no such gladness, no such 
cause for thankfulness, no such swelling of the heart or filling of the eyes, 
to any but those who are essentially pure in heart, and whose feet are on 
the path of duty. 








Search for Winter Sunbeams in the Riviera, Corsica, Algiers, and 
Spain. By Samuel 8. Cox, author of “The Buckeye Abroad,” “Eight 
Years in Congress,” etc. With numerous illustrations. (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1870.)—Hon. 8. 8. Cox—whose name in full, we venture 
to suggest, might henceforward as appropriately be read Sunbeam-seeking 
as Sunset Cox—has travelled through a part of the ground described by 
Dr. Henry Bennet, of London and Mentone, in his work, recently intro- 
duced to our readers, on “The Riviera, Mentone, Italy, Corsica, Sicily, 
Algeria, Spain, and Biarritz, as Winter Climates.” A part of his journey 
he made in company of that physician himself. While the learned doctor 
searched for winter climates, the pursuit of the learned Congressman “ was 
for Winter Sunbeams.” We have no hesitation in saying “learned Con- 
gressman,” strange as the association of the two words may appear, for the 
Hon. author, whose exceptional attainments are well known, actually opens 
his book with a Hebrew quotation, “ Yehi or vayehi or,” printed in real 
Hebrew letters—evidently for the benefit of the Hebrew portion of his 
“constituents of the Sixth Congressional District of the City of New York,” 
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to whom he has “the honor and pleasure of dedicating these ‘Sunbeams 
of travel.’” And thislearned and sacred quotation is immediately followed 
by a remark taken from the Greek of that “ heathen teacher, Longinus”»— 
teacher of Zenobia, Queen of the East, let us add, in order to prove our own 
scholarship—which is not given in original Hellenic, probably becaase Mr. 
Cox numbers few Hellenes among his constituents. Then comes, in the 
third line of the book, an allusion to a tender illustration of “the poet 
Campbell,” and on the fourth page we already read of grave “ discussions 
which Hippocrates, Newton, Mead, Jackson, Lardner, Brewster, Lindley, 
Balfour, Draper, Hammond, Page, Herschel, Arago, Florence Nightingale, 
Sanson Alphonse, and Dr. Forbes Winslow have considered in elaborate 
treatises.” And if anybody still doubts the extensive lore of our author, let 
him advance as far as page 10, where, in a few lines, he can read of “ pre- 
historic and historic nations ;’ of “ Pheenician, Hebrew, and Egyptian ; 
Greek, Roman, Goth, and Moor; Frank, Spanish, German, and English ;” 
of “Homer and Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, and Milton ;” of “Joshua, 
Charlemagne, Abderrahaman, Bonaparte, and Wellington ;” of “ Mahmoud 
[meaning Mahomet, we suppose], Henry IV., Charles V., Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent, and Gonsalva ;” of “Columbus, de Gama, Angelo, Murillo, Guten- 
berg, and Newton.” 

We must, however, hasten to add that Mr. Cox has also had the less 
learned portion of his constituents, and of the public at large, in view when 
writing his book, for it is not in every part as fully stuffed with scholarly 
reminiscences of a more or less hoary past, but also abounds in descrip- 
tions—here and there plain, instructive, and full, more often humorous, 
racy, and seasoned with puns—of things seen and seeable in the interest- 
ing and so widely diversified countries washed by the Western Mediter- 
ranean. It has also a full supply of fine and very characteristic illustrations, 
some of them taken from other books on the same subjects. The descrip- 
tions may be said to be readable throughout, even after Dr. Bennet’s much 
less witty and funny, and therefore generally much. better, sketches of the 
same localities and things. Mr. Cox is a keen and diligent observer, and 
would make an excellent tourist were he not apt to drown his observations 
in floods of humor, and that a humor more often indifferent or bad than 
felicitous and tasteful. Few will relish a description of an amphitheatre of 
rocks “ likened to a grand granite Congress,” the rocks “ silent as Congress 
is not,” “ their postures rather stiff for eloquent gentlemen ;’ among them 
“one half-boulder, half-granite sort of member, whom all agreed 
was a general as much renowned in debate as in war, in discussion as in 
concussion ;’” upon whose “bald head” the traveller clambered, when 
“the surf below bellowed its applause,” “the lizards, which were lobbying 
around, came out to see,” and “an occasional goat looked down from the 
galleries,” until “down came the gravel”—an allusion to the Speaker's 
gavel—‘ and down came” Mr. Cox, as funny as ever. Nor do we find 
much beauty in a piece of Algerian history told thus: “ The old Dey lost 
his temper, and slapped the consul in the face with his fan. It was ‘all 
Dey’ with him then. The consul retired without saying ‘ good Dey,’ and 
(if I may be again permitted) the prospects of that Dey were not afterwards 
so brilliant.’”’ And still less can we admire that sketch of a scene in Algiers 
(p. 182), in which the words “rag,” “ragged,” and “raggedness” have 
been crammed more than twenty times into less than twenty lines. There 
are, however, some good puns—as when he speaks of the “date-palms in 
fruit and flower, and some so old they are without date”—and some good 
descriptions, though none better than the following: 

“To an unaccustomed tourist, almost the first object on the route to 
Fort Napoleon [near Algiers] is the cactus. It is 80 common and so high. 
It is the hedge or dividing line between farms. Lions, tigers, 
hyenas, and jackals, yet in plenty here, hardly dare attack a cactus fence. 
We perceive, also, some bamboo hedges. Upon the road we meet a team 
which smacks of the Yankee—a wagon drawn by two oxen, and a horse in 
the lead. It is driven by a Kabyle sometimes, but generally by a French 
colonist. We meet heavy wagons with ten horses or mules. The ani- 
mals are feeding out of baskets as they go. Now and then, a big bird— 
the heron—dashes by us and lights in a distant marsh, or presents a good 
shot from the top of a haystack. Sheep and goats are seen. Charcoal in 
loads, in wagons, and on donkeys, passes by. In the early morn the blue 
smoke of the charcoal-burners is seen curling through the mists of the dis- 
tant mountain. The Atlas range seems far upon our right and front. 
Great shadows hang down its sides, like the furrowed folds of a garment. 
The clouds to the south, towards Blidah and Milianah and the desert, lead 
us in our imagination thither, though our course lies towards the Kabyle 
land and breakfast. We pass by houses—long, one-story houses—walled 
in. In fact, they are known as ‘fortified farms.’ . Inthe fields of 
the Metidji Valley, over which we are rolling, we perceive the ploughs at 
work. Far up into the mountains, five, six, and sometimes ten ploughs 
are going onone farm. . . . You perceive in yonder field, walking 
with dignity, holding one handle—the only one—some Kabyle Cincinnatus, 
robed in his flowing burnous, every inch a Roman, clad in his toga.” 
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“paladins of Domestic Seience. By Catherine E. Beecher and H. B. Stowe. 
(New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 1870.)—Montaigne tells us that Francis 
of Brittany replied to one who informed him that his contemplated spouse 
was home-bred and unlearned, that he liked her the better for that, since 


. ° ° ° » | 
it was sufficient for a woman to distinguish between her husband's shirt 


and his doublet. It will be seen that our authors and this feudal duke 
entertain the same general idea of woman’s province, but the difference in 
their view of its dignity and demands is the work of five progressive cen- 
turies. Woman’s profession, they say, “ is to sustain the many difficult and 
sacred duties of the family state.” 

Hitherto the professional assistance which women have received from 
books has been almost wholly confined to collections of receipts for the 
various departments of housekeeping. But as these receipts are simply 
rules of domestic art, to be memorized and employed for a stated purpose, 
they can never stimulate intelligence ; whereas scientific principles, when 
once mastered, can be variously applied. These principles it is the aim of 
the work before us to elucidate. Thus, when its writers consider the sub- 
ject of ventilation, they do not merely inform us where one register is to 
be placed and another is to appear, which would be simply a receipt for 
ventilation, but they give us the law which regulates the relation of hot 
and cold air—a law with whose aid an intelligent mind can solve many 
domestic problems not specifically treated, as, for example, why a fire con- 
sumes more rapidly in cold than in mild weather. Again, in their consid- 
eration of health, they give us the physiology of the skin, the lungs, and 
the stomach, the composition of the air and of food, and their relations to 
our organism ; and in their chapter on Charity they confine themselves to 
no Jewish receipts for giving, such as tithes and first-fruits, but expound 
those principles which should govern all Christian benevolence. 

We regret that a book which is almost original in its application of the 
only true scientific method to woman’s profession should not have been 
written with exclusive reference either to school or library use. As 
it is, much of the work is too little compact for a text-book, and too 
elementary when regarded as a series of scientific essays for adult read- 
ing. But be this as it may, “ Domestic Science” is a serious literary 
effort which is calculated to inspire women with reverence, taste, 
and capacity for their life work, and we trust that it will prove the _— 
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of many more books of its kind—books which shall make women indepen- 
dent of empiricism, and teach them that their calling is above even an in 
telligent trade, and may be exalted to a learned profession—-which shall 
show them that this profession, like all others, has its own code of eti- 
quette and honor, and that they who undertake its responsibilities should 
feel bound to help the needy and those less skilled than themselves, to 
eschew all jealousy and slander of sisier practitioners, and to keep good 
faith in every professional relation. 

But, say the strong-minded, isa woman to have nothought beyond the 
four walls of home and the province of charity? We answer, is a mer- 
chant to enjoy no conception outside of his shop, or a lawyer beyond his 
reports? In truth, both men and women who would attain dignity and 
influence must seek the wide nurture of religion, science, politics, litera 
ture, and friendship, and with all the powers of this expanded being de- 
vote themselves to their Leas st 
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numerous Illustrations and Three Characteristic Por- 
traits. New Edition. Twenty-fifth Thousand. 8vo, 
paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 


SO RUNS THE WORLD AWAY. A Novel. By 
Mrs. A. C. Steele, Author of **Gardenhurst.” 8vo, 
paper, 50 cents. 


MISS MITFORD’S LIFE AND LETTERS. The 
Life of Mary Rusgell Mitford, Authoress of “ Our Vil- 
lage,” ete. Told by Herself in Letters to Her Friends. 
With Anecdotes and Sketches of her most celebrated 
Contemporaries. Edited by Rev. A. G. K. L’Estrange. 
2 vols, 12mo, cloth, $3 50. 


UNDER FOOT. A Novel. By Aiton Clyde, 
Author of * Maggie Lynne.”’ Illustrated. 8vo, paper, 
50 cents. 


OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF NEW TES.- 
TAMENT TRUTHS. By igen Abbott, Author of 
* Jesus of Nazareth, his Life and Teachings,"* etc. 
Elegantly Illustrated from Designs by Doré, Dela- 
any urham, and Parsons. 8vo, cloth, beveled 
edges, $3; gilt edges, $3 50. 


HIRELL. A Novel. By the Author of “ Abel 
Drake’s Wife,” “Bound to the Wheel,” “ Martin 
Pole,” etc. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD: A Book of 
Natural History and Adventure. By James Green- 
wood, Author of ** The Adventures of Reuben David- 

r,” “The True History of a Little uffin,”’ 
* The Seven Curses of London,” etc. With 147 illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 


KITTY. A Novel. By M. Betham Edwards, 
Author of * Doctor Jacob,” “A Winter with the 
Swallows,” etc. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, relating 
to all Ages and Nations. For Universal Reference. 
Edited by Benjamin Vincent, Assistant Secretary and 
Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain; and Revised for the Use of American 
Readers. 8vo, cloth, $5; sheep, $6. 


BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; or, The Ad- 
ventures and Misadventures of Robert Ainsleigh. 
With Dlustrations. 8vo, paper, 75 cents. 


THE POLAR WORLD: a Popular Description 
of Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions 
of the Globe. By Dr. G. ig author of ** The 
Sea and its Living Wonders,” ‘*The Harmonies of 
Nature,” and “The Tropical World.” With Addi- 
tional Chapters and 163 Iliustrations. 8vo, cloth, 
bevelled edges, $3 75. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


NOVELS OF FRIEDRICH SPIELHAGEN. 
In uniform style, 12mo, cloth, $2 per volume. 


I. Problematic Characters. 
Translated by Prof. Schele de Vere. Second Ed. 


IT. Through Night to Light. 
Translated by Prof. Schele de Vere. Sccond Edition. 
Thoroughly revised. 


IIT. The Hohensteins. 
Translated by Prof. Schele de Vere. 





PROF. RAPHAEL PUMPELLY'S NARRATIVE. 
Across America and Asia. 


Notes of a Five Year! - a. Around the World, and of 
Residence in Ari, sia, Japan, and China. By Raphael 
Pumpelly, Professor in Harvard University, and some- 
time Mining Engineer in the employ of the Chinese 
and Japanese Governments. Price $5. 


The Mental Photograph Album. 
For Confessions of Tastes, Habits, and Convictions. 
4to, cloth, gilt, $1 50; plain morocco, gilt, twice the num- 

ber of pages contained in the copies bound in cloth, 
$4; rich Levant morocco, full gilt, three times the 
number of pages contained in the copies bound in 
cloth (an elegant book for presentation), $12. 
*,* The Mental Photographs of Mark Twain and C. H. 
Webb (author of “ Liffith Lank’’) will be sent gratis on 
application, enclosing stamp. 


TAINE. 
Italy (Florence and Venice).  8vo, 
$2 50. 
Italy (Rome and Naples). $2 50. 
Ideal in Art. 16mo, $1 50. 
FISKE. 
Tobacco and Alcohol. I. It Does 


Pay to Smoke. II. The Coming Man will Drink Wine. 
By John Fiske, Lecturer on Philosophy in Harvard 
University. 16mo, cloth, $1. 


MARTINEAU. 


Biographical Sketches. 
riet Martineau. 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT. 
CONSOLIDATED! 


Packard’s Monthly 


ITH 


By Har- 





Phrenological Journal. 


See APRIL NUMBER, containing: 


Thomas H. Selby, Mayor of San Francisco, with Portrait 
—Yale Sketches—Mental Requisites of the Artist—Philo- 
sophy of Faith—Henry Bergh, with Portrait—The Dou- 
ble Adoption—Men of the Rocky Mountains—Life in 
China, with Ilustrations—Art of Engraving—Nathan C. 
Ely, President Farmers’ Club, with Portrait—Capital 
vs. Labor—S. S. Packard, with Portrait—Diet of Brain- 
workers—The Governors of New York—What Makes a 
Good Writer—‘t Cheek *—The Modesty of Genius—The 
Open Way, or Free Moral Agency—Fact or Fiction—A 
Plea for Bridget—The Swordfish, illustrated—Prayer 
and Phrenology, etc. 


PRICE 30 CENTS, OR $3 A YEAR. 
Newsmen have it. 


S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
$89 Broadway, New Ycrk. 





Tragee- 


